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The Precious Gift of Elders 


The old ones feel the cold. They don’t move so 
fast now, so they really have to bundle up more 
to keep warm. Forty below when you’re eight- 
five isn’t the same as when you’re young and you 


Elsa just turned eighty-five last month. But 
she still gets around pretty good. She’s always 
busy. Doesn't have much time for reading. Good 
thing, because she doesn’t read. Well, she hasn’t 
done much of it for fifty or sixty years. 

But she talks about how important education 
is for today’s young people. ‘‘If they can’t read and 
write, they might as well live in the bush because 
they’re not going to make it anywhere else. When 
I was a girl, school was something you had to do 
because the government came and took you away 
from your family and put you in those residential 
schools.” Her hands moved quickly and effort¬ 
lessly as she sewed green and pink and red and 
white beads onto the front of the buckskinjacket. 

She sang a lot. She said that spirit songs and 
prayers bring you in touch with your ancestors 
and with the Creator. She put tobacco on the fire 
and half-crossed herself. ‘Today young people 
think about themselves all the time. They think 
too much. They got too much energy they don’t 
know what to do with. Nobody tells them what to 
do. So they take drugs. Drink. They get caught up 
in themselves. Move away from the wholeness of 
life.” 

The birch fire was warm. Looking outside at 
the swirling snow, I was glad to be safe and warm 
with Elsa, talking, listening. “You don’t see the 
spirits, but they’re there. Sometimes you hear 
them breathe. Sometimes, in a sweat, they touch 
you, enter your body. The older I get, the better 
I know my spirit helper. That’s how you get closer 
to yourself—looking at the whole picture and 
seeing yourself. Where you fit in. My Indian 
name is She Who Walks On Snow because I could 
always walk on snow without falling through. 
Without snowshoes.” Then she told me that most 
of the time she stayed on top. When she lost her 
concentration, she fell through. 

“I’ve been peeling onions all my life. And I’ve 



been pulling back all those layers. Myself, too. 
Getting close to the middle where the spirit is. 
Getting close to the end.” Elsa smoked her pipe 
for a while and closed her eyes. Serene. At ease. 
She sang softly. 

“A lot of Indian men, Metis men, too. They’re 
afraid of holy women, afraid of their power. 
Threatened because they don’t feel connected to 
the Earth. Not humble enough. Afraid of togeth¬ 
erness, except maybe once in a while. What they 
think is important is having people think they’re 
bigshots. They want everybody to admire them 
and say a bunch of lies about them. She laughed. 
“It’s funny how lies become truth after awhile.” 
Her laugh was infectious and we both got to 
breaking up every couple of minutes. 

The next time I visited her, she had just come 
out of her sweatlodge. After a while we talked. “I 
like the sweat more now than I ever did. I feel 
healed every time I go in, while I’m in there, and 
when I come out. I feel blessed having a 
sweatlodge. Blessed for everything the Creator 
gives me.” She talked about fasting and praying 
and letting the visions come. “We all need 
healing. Every day. We all need that sacred 
contact—not just Native people. Everybody. The 
smudge. The prayers. The singing. The ceremo¬ 
nies. We need to keep in touch with our own 
selves, with each other. We need to pray to 
Mother Earth and we need to pray for her, too.” 
The more time we spent together, the more I 
loved her. She made me so happy and so sad. I 
thought of her advanced years. She was always 
thinking and talking about the young people. 

- Continued on Page 16 
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AIDS Spreads in 
Native Communities 



becoming clear: a higher than average number of Aboriginal people have 
been diagnosed HIV positive or have full-blown AIDS when compared to 
the non-Aboriginal population. 

“The numbers are scary,” says health expert Richard Jock of the Assem¬ 
bly of First Nations. Quoted in the Ottawa Citizen, Jock estimates that 
given the small number of people in Native communities, cases of even two 
people infected with the disease is cause for serious concern, given the 
standard practice of multiplying by ten to get a closer figure of those really 
infected. 

A study in Ontario revealed Natives in the northern part of the province 
had an infection rate five times higher than the Canadian average. In 
Vancouver, urban Natives run a greater chance of HIV infection by as 
much as 50 percent. 

In the United States where Natives make up a smaller part of the 
population, the AIDS figures there are alarming. Native women in the 
countryside have HIV infections up to eight times the national average. 

According to Ron Rowell of the National Native American AIDS preven¬ 
tion program up to 10,000 cases of HIV already exist and at least 448 
deaths in a total population of one million. 

“AIDS is a great danger to the survival of the Indian people,” says Rowell 
bluntly, who feels that denial is still the main impediment to dealing with 
the disease for those who become infected. 

. It is well known that Natives run a very high risk of infection. Statistics 

reveal high incidents of sexually transmitted diseases, conditions of 
poverty which lead to malnutrition, tuberculosis, hepatitis B, and for 
urban Natives, the added risk of infection through dirty needles. 

While the federal government through Health and Welfare Canada has 
set aside $2 million this year and another $5 million over the next two 
years to spread AIDS awareness, the danger is still there. 

The Native population in North America was devastated by the arrival 
of the white man through exposure to his diseases. And now AIDS has 
swept onto the global stage and its dire consequences must be dealt with 
quickly, openly and with determination by the Native population. If not, 
* the consequences will not be long in showing up on every reserve, in every 

I Perhaps more than all the political infighting and bickering, the fight 
against AIDS is the true call to arms for Natives to ensure their very 
survival. 
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Lubicon Chief Meets with European Parliament 


by Dale Stelter 

Lubicon Chief Bernard Ominayak and Lubicon 
band adviser Fred Lennarson recently returned 
from a trip to Europe that saw them meet with 
members of the European Parliament, and 
representatives of the government of Holland. 

In meeting with the members of the European 
Parliament in Brussels, Belgium, Chief 
Ominayak and Lennarson discussed the situa¬ 
tion faced by the Lubicon, who have been trying 
for over 50 years to get a settlement of their land 
rights dispute. The recently-released report of 
the Lubicon Settlement Commission of Review, 
an independent citizens’panel that urged a rapid 
settlement of the Lubicons’ land rights dispute, 
was also discussed. 

There is currently a resolution before the 
European Parliament in support of the recom¬ 
mendations of the Lubicon Settlement Commis¬ 
sion of Review’s report. There is a similar 
resolution before the parliament of the Austrian 
government, and people in Holland are working 
on one to go before the Dutch government. 

While in Holland, Chief Ominayak and 
Lennarson met with members of the Green 
Party, representatives of the Dutch human 
rights commission, and members of the Dutch 
foreign office (the equivalent of, for example, 
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Saluting the Elders 
of the First Nations; 
wifli their vision we will see 
a brighter tomorrow. 


Vision is the art of seeing 
things invisible.— J. Swift 



Canada’s Department of External Affairs). 

Fred Lennarson said that in the meetings with 
the Dutch foreign office and the European 
Parliament, he and Chief Ominayak had to 
counter disinformation given out about the 
Lubicon situation by an official with the Cana¬ 
dian Department of Indian Affairs, who had 
previously been in Europe. 

The nine-day Lubicon trip was hosted by a 
Dutch group called Nanai, an organization of 
people concerned with the survival of indigenous 
peoples. Chief Ominayak and Lennarson also 
met with other indigenous support groups, and 
made some public education presentations. 

In related news, Alberta’s Native Affairs Min¬ 
ister, Mike Cardinal, met with Chief Ominayak 


before the European trip. Cardinal asked Chief 
Ominayak to identify gaps in the federal govern¬ 
ment’s settlement offer to the Lubicon, plus 
commitments made to the Lubicon by former 
premier Don Getty, which the provincial govern¬ 
ment will support. 

The meeting took place in the Lubicon commu¬ 
nity of Little Buffalo Lake, and was also attended 
by Pearl Calahasen, a Native Progressive Con¬ 
servative MLA who, if successful in the upcoming 
election, would represent the Lubicon due to the 
restructured riding boundaries. 

Chief Ominayak fufilled Cardinal’s requests in 
writing, and the Lubicon are now waiting to hear 
back from the minister. 
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Royal Commission process questioned 

by Brian Savage 

The Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples has come under mounting 
criticism recently for being ineffective. Internal dissatisfaction has 
prompted one of the seven commission members, former Saskatchewan 
premier Allan Blakeney, to resign from the committee. 

So far the Royal Commission has heard from almost 1,500 witnesses and 
has spent, according to co-chair Georges Erasmus, former Grand Chief of 
the Assembly of First Nations, more than $8 million on research contracts 
to look at the Native situation in Canada. 

Another concern is the refusal by the Commission to use its subpoena 
powers since, as Mr. Erasmus declared in the Globe and Mail , the 
Commission “views itself as a commission of study, not a judicial inquiry, 
and we try and encourage people to come forward voluntarily.” 

This stance does not sit well with people like Tony Hall, professor of 
Native American studies at the University of Lethbridge. 

“About a hundred academics gathered together a year ago under the 
auspices of the Royal Commission, and at that time I started asking 
questions about the powers the Royal Commission had. I found it mean¬ 
ingful then that a couple of the commissioners didn’t know about these 
judicial powers. Then I talked to former Supreme Court judge Bertha 
Wilson. She knew about these powers and said they had been told not to 

Hall says he also talked to commission co-chairman, Quebec Justice 
Rene Dussault, about his concerns. 

“I don’t think it’s common knowledge in this country and among Native 
people that by legislation every Royal Commission has these judicial 
powers. According to Judge Dussault, this means that essentially any¬ 
body can be compelled to come forward, any documents can be requested 
and required. 

“I used a case in point: what if Premier Bourassa was requested to come 
and talk about Oka and what happened, could he say no? Apparently he 
couldn’t.” 

The main impetus for the present Royal Commission is the “fiasco” of 
Oka, says Hall. 

“We still don’t have a very clear picture of what happened there and it 
seems to me it would be very instructive to explore that particular episode 
because when the system is really pushed to its extremes you find out a 
lot about how the system really works, and what the relationships are to 
power.” 

During the two-day meeting, the academics began studying the possibil¬ 
ity of using the judicial and subpoena powers “as a research tool,” says 
Hall and eventually a letter was drawn up and signed by a number of those 
present. 

The cost of the Royal Commission will approach $50 million, says Hall 
and the amount set aside for research is also a topic of concern for the 
university professor. 

“You have to ask yourself how much of that research will be genuinely 
new,” he says and adds that he was bothered by Georges Erasmus’ 
comment that it would be “presumptuous,” to say anything about the 
value of the research till all of it is finally assembled. 

According to Hall the focus seems to be about “how much money is being 
spent rather than addressing the deeper issues of jurisdiction or land 
tenure and the competing versions of sovereignty and titles to land.” Hall 
believes that the Royal Commission could help educate Natives and non- 
Natives in these areas but at the moment, says “I don’t see a high level of 
public education coming out of the Royal Commission. 

“There’s an enormous mandate for this Commission, and my sense is 
that within the commission there is a lack of focus.” 

Hall says that an obsession with fact gathering can simply obscure the 
issues and that there is an innate fear in Royal Commissions “that they 
are designed to obscure the issues so governments purchase time and 
justify inaction.” 

Hall feels an example of the Commission’s failure is in the powerful 




testimony of the Inuit people forced to relocate from their traditional lands 
to the north to bolster Canadian claims of sovereignty. 

“In a sense they were intimidated to leave and the R.C.M.P. were opening 
letters to make sure news wasn’t going back home that things were as hard 
as they were.” Hall maintains the allegations against the police should 
have been investigated by the Commission but points to Dussault’s 
comments that all testimony before the Commission must be voluntary. 

“So here’s allegations against the R.C.M.P who are under no pressure to 
answer, they’re simply being asked to come forward and be honest. In a 
sense that’s what Blakeney was getting at, anyone can come forward and 
put whatever spin they want on any issue and there’s an unwillingness to 
ask the hard questions. 

“There’s a perception the Royal Commission is rudderless and suscepti¬ 
ble to being maneuvered,” concludes Hall. 
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StopCIearcutting, Urges Mercredi 


by Dale Stelter 


Ovide Mercredi, the Chief of the Assembly of First Nations, has 
called upon Quebec Premier Robert Bourassa to adhere to a 1991 
agreement that aimed to stop clearcutting of trees on traditional 
Algonquin lands. 

Mercredi visited the area, about 300 kilometers north of Hull, 
earlier this month. The Globe and Mail reports that Mercredi said 
that “The Quebec government should demonstrate good faith and 
comply with the agreements they sign with our people. There will 
be a breakdown of trust if Quebec does not honour its own word.” 

The 1991 trilateral agreement, between the Algonquins and the 
Quebec and federal governments, established a process to come up 
with a management plan for the renewable resources of the region. 

The Algonquins wanted environmental measures set up so that 
they would be able to preserve hunting, fishing, and trapping in the 
area. They asked that while negotiations were ongoing, the Quebec 
government not allow logging operations to extend into environ¬ 
mentally sensitive zones, and that cutting not be allowed within 60 
metres of rivers and lakes. The government, on the other hand, had 
said there should only be a 20 metre buffer zone. 

Negotiations on the agreement reached an impasse, and in 
September of last year, a Quebec Superior Court Judge concluded 
in a report that the Quebec Ministry of Forests was not respecting 
the agreement. Instead, the judge’s report said, the ministry was 
determined to dictate its views. 

The Quebec government then unilaterally suspended the agree¬ 
ment in February. 

According to the Algonquins, the Quebec government acted 
illegally when it suspended the agreement, which had been signed 
by four Quebec ministers. However, the Natives do not have the 
financial resources needed to take the government to court. 

The Quebec government is coming under increased pressure for 
summer logging operations to get underway. Forestry companies 
are looking to capitalize on increased prices for timber, as well as 
improved market conditions. 

Logging companies utilized security guards last winter, to ensure 
that there would not be disruption of their operations. 

In 1989, the Algonquins had set up a peaceful road blockade, in an 
effort to stop logging operations on their traditional lands. The area 
where the Natives blocked logging roads has since also been 
clearcut. 



Judge Criticized for Handling 
Of Born With A Tooth Trial 


by Ryan Edwards 

The Canadian Judicial Council has criticized the judge who presided over 
the 1991 trial of Milton Born With A Tooth, an Alberta Peigan activist. The 
council, based in Ottawa, decided that a formal investigation into the issue 
was not warranted. 

The Canadian Alliance in Solidarity with the Native Peoples had com¬ 
plained about the behaviour of Justice Laurie MacLean in the trial. MacLean 
responded to the complaint, and admitted that he made mistakes. 

According to the Canadian Press, the executive director of the Canadian 
Judicial Council wrote in a letter that “The panel concluded that Mr. Justice 
MacLean had displayed an insensitivity to cultural and religious differences, 
displayed discourtesy to defence counsel, characterized evidence with 
unnecessarily colorful and meaningless epitaphs and, generally, did not 
conduct himself in an appropriate manner for a trial involving sensitive and 
cultural issues.” 

Bom With A Tooth was sentenced to 18 months in prison, as a result of 
incidents during protest actions against the controversial Oldman Dam. The 
ruling in the case was overturned by the Alberta Court of Appeal, which also 
called for a new trial. The new trial date has not been set. 
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News Briefs 


Siksika Post Signs Saying No Hunting and No Fishing 

The Siksika band of southern Alberta has posted signs indicating No 
Hunting and No Fishing for non-Natives on the Siksika reserve. The 
reserve is located 60 kilometres east of Calgary. 

The Edmonton Journal reports that Siksika Chief Strater Crowfoot 
said that the move is another step toward self-government and the 
preservation of natural resources. In reference to the 160 kilometre 
stretch of the Bow River which is now off-limits to non-Natives who 
want to fish, Chief Crowfoot was quoted as saying that “This is our 
resource and we want to protect it.” 


Manitoba Leader Denounces 
Federal Information Package 

The Grand Chief of the Assembly of Manitoba Chiefs, Phil Fontaine, 
has denounced an information package recently put out by the federal 
department of Indian and Northern Affairs Canada. 

Fontaine was quoted in the media as saying that ‘The package 
presents a disfigured view of life on reserves and urban ghettoes in 
Canada and Manitoba. This is a classic case of statistical manipulation 
by a federal cabinet minister trying to justify the existence of a 
redundant bureaucracy.” 

Fontaine pointed to Indian Affairs figures dealing with Native 
suicide as the most glaring example of deception. For example, the 
Indian Affairs material says that the rate of suicide for status Indians 
decreased between 1981 and 1986, from 43 to 34.6 per 100,000. 
Fontaine stated that among First Nations people, suicides are 
consistently six times greater than the national average, and that such 
examples of morbidity are unacceptable in a country like Canada. 

Fontaine added that the public should be careful with most 
information that is released by Indian and Northern Affairs Canada. 


Innu Youths to Stay at Poundmaker’s Lodge Until August 

The eighteen young Innu from Davis Inlet who came to Poundmaker’s 
Lodge to overcome solvent addiction are making progress, and most 
will probably remain at the facility until August. The youths came to 
Poundmaker’s in mid-February for a 90-day program, after a nation¬ 
ally-publicized incident involving six Davis Inlet children who were 
found sniffing gasoline fumes. 

According to the Canadian Press, Pat Shirt, director ofPoundmaker’s, 
said that while “the progress of the children has been very good,” it was 
decided that they needed more time. 

The 18 youths have been at a Poundmaker’s treatment camp located 
on the Saddle Lake Reserve, approximately 150 kilometres northeast 
of Edmonton. Adult family members have been receiving treatment at 
Poundmaker’s facility in St. Albert, and some of the original 22 adults 
have returned to Davis Inlet, to be replaced by others. 


Lawyer Apologizes to B.C. Justice Inquiry For Poem 

A lawyer who was hired to represent the RCMP at the Cariboo- 
Chilcotin Justice Inquiry in B.C. has been forced to apologize for a poem 
he wrote. The poem portrays Native witnesses as dishonest and drunk, 
and the inquiry as frivolous. The Globe and Mail reports that the 
inquiry issued an advisory stating that lawyer Brian Gilson, who wrote 
the poem, and senior Justice Department lawyer Gordon Bourgard will 
issue a public apology for the poem at the final inquiry hearing to be 
held later this month. 

Gilson and Bourgard made one apology to the inquiry earlier this 
month. However, only one Indian chief was present when that apology 
was made, so there is another one scheduled. 

At least two Chilcotin chiefs have said that the apologies by Gilson 
and Bourgard are not sufficient. The chiefs have also said that they 
want Gilson to be disbarred, and that they are going to complain about 
his conduct to the Law Society of British Columbia. Chilcotin chiefs 
brought the poem before the inquiry. 

The inquiry, established by the B.C. government, is investigating 
allegations of prejudice against Native people under the criminal 
justice system. 


Samson Band Votes Against Proposed Prison 

There is confusion surrounding a proposed 60-bed, minimum 
security prison proposed for Hobbema, after the Samson Cree Nation 
council voted ag ains t, the facility last month. The proposed prison had 
been an issue of contention earlier that month, as protesters marched 
outside the administration building of the Samson band on April 1. 
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self-sufficiency for Aboriginal 
people, and healing for 
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Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples 
Discussion Paper 2 (April 1993) 


These touchstones for change will be discussed 
by Aboriginal and non-Aboriginal community 
leaders, representatives from groups and 
organizations, and Individuals. The Royal 
Commission on Aboriginal Peoples will hold 
hearings at: 

Lethbridge Lodge Hotel 

320 Scenic Drive, Lethbridge, Alberta 

2 pm - 9 pm, Monday, May 24 

9 am - 9 pm, Tuesday, May 25 

Skyline Plaza Hotel 

110 - 9th Avenue SE, Calgary, Alberta 

1 pm - 9 pm, Wednesday, May 26 

8:30 am - 5 pm, Thursday, May 27 

8:30 am -12:30 pm, Friday, May 28 

Other topics of Interest to your community 
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discussions will help shape the 

Commission's final recommendations. 

You owe it to yourself to be Informed. 

For more Information about our hearings phone: 

■ (613) 943-2020 

The Commission will be accepting written 
submissions at its hearings. For more 
information about the Royal Commission on 
Aboriginal Peoples, our toll-free numbers are: 

■ 1-800-387-2148 (Cree, Inuktitut, Ojibwa) 

■ 1-800-363-8235 (English, French, Chlpewyan) 
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Governance Group Opposed 


by Brian Savage 

The Coalition against First Nation Genocide is 
a new group formed to fight initiatives being 
drawn up by a governance group. 

This includes proposed legislation on a number 
of fronts, such as the upcoming vote in Parlia¬ 
ment on the First Nations Chartered Land Act, 
which will allow, according to the Coalition, 
reserve land to be mortgaged and privatized. 
Other acts include the “First Nations Govern¬ 
ance Recognition Act”; “First Nations Self-Gov- 
emance Legislation;”“FirstNations Forest Lands 
and Resource Act;” “First Nations Government 
Finance Act;” and the “First Nations Govern¬ 
ment Taxation Legislation.” 

In a press release, the Coalition declares that, 
“Combined, these acts will take away all our 
Aboriginal and treaty rights, whether we live on 
or off reserve. A National Board appointed by the 
Prime Minister will be responsible for the imple¬ 
mentation of these acts.” 

The Coalition goes on to say that these pro¬ 
posed acts “do not even recognize our rights to 
govern ourselves and choose our own leaders," 
and that the Canadian government will start 
taxing Natives working off reserve at the start of 
1994 and taxation on reserve will soon follow. 

The Coalition is demanding an investigation 
into the relationship between Indian Affairs 
Minister Tom Siddon and the twelve members 
who make up the Governance Committee, a 
group that the Coalition claims has received $50 
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million to pursue its work, work that the vast 
majority of Native chiefs and people know noth¬ 
ing about. The Coalition further demands that 
the proposed bills be stopped. 

The Chartered Land Act will allow the chief 
and council to take out a mortgage on Native 
land which, if mortgage payments are failed to be 
met, will result in the loss of those lands while 
the Governance Recognition Act will see reserves 
move over to municipal status under provincial, 
not federal, jurisdiction. 

The fight against the Governance group ac¬ 
cording to Raymond Crowchief of the Siksika 
Nation, means getting people involved. He says 
that “there are eight active communities on the 
reserve and we want five people from each com¬ 
munity to give out information from the Coali- 

Getting the community involved can be diffi¬ 
cult, concedes Crowchief, especially if your own 
chief is one of those supporting the group you 
oppose. 

“Strater Crowfoot is just working the positive 
side,” says Crowchief. “He’s not telling the nega¬ 
tive side, what’s going to happen, what’s in¬ 
volved in Indian self-government. Right now 
there may be implementation of the Indian Land 
Charter Act and we’re trying to stall it before it’s 
implemented by Parliament.” 

Crowchief says his group is not alone in its 
opposition to the Governance committee. A meet¬ 
ing was held in Penticton less than a month ago 
attended by a number of Native groups opposed 
to its actions. 

“(These) chiefs say they are appointed by the 
people but they are not, they’re appointed by 
Tom Siddon, and there’s 12 of these chiefs though 
some say eight, others 14. They’re not telling us. 
Instead they tell us these chiefs have been ap¬ 
pointed from across Canada by the chiefs in 
Canada. 

“In Alberta there are 43 chiefs and why don’t 
they know about this? At the all-chiefs confer¬ 
ence in Sarcee, all the chiefs were against this 



thing except my chief who tells people that the 
Siksika Nation is in favour of self-government 
(yet) the Land Charter Act is part of a whole 
package that our people don’t know about. Our 
chi efs don’t seem to know what’s going on, there’s 
only a few involved (who have) their own sepa¬ 
rate route direct to (Indian Affairs Minister) 
Tom Siddon. 

“They received $50 million to push this 
through,” says Crowchief, who adds that his 
group has discovered that the government has 
also contributed millions of dollars in fighting 
the governance group. 

“It’s my understanding they’ve put big money 
onboth pots to say the Indians are really fighting 
now, so we (the government) will step in and tell 
them how to live.” 
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B.C. Treaty Commissioners Named 


by Brian Savage 


After waiting a year for the appointment of a 
Chief Commissioner, the B.C. Treaty Commis¬ 
sion appears ready to develop its mandate. 

Grand Chief Edward John of the Tl’azt’en Na¬ 
tion said he “welcomes” the appointment of Chuck 
Connaghan as Chief Commissioner of the B.C. 
Treaty Commission. Mr. Connaghan was previ¬ 
ously chairman of the B.C. Roundtable on the 
Environment and Economy. Other appointments 
to the Commission include Douglas Kelly, Man¬ 
ager of Operations for the Sto:lo Tribal Council, 
Carole Corcoran, a Dene from Ft. Nelson and a 
lawyer with Lang Michener, a Vancouver law 
firm, former M.P. Dr. Lome Greenaway and 
former General Counsel and Vancouver Director 
in the Office of Ombudsman, Barbara Fisher. 

“Today is an important day,” declared Grand 
Chief John. “We now have five people on the 
treaty Co mm ission who can get on with the work 
they are mandated to do - to facilitate treaty 
negotiations.” 

However, there are continuing problems of fund¬ 
ing for the Commission which will need close to $2 
million ayear. The federal and provincial govern¬ 
ments are haggling over who will pay how much. 

Chief Joe Mathias of the Squamish Nation calls 
this disagreement between the two levels of gov¬ 
ernment “a major stumbling block” and a matter 
of “grave concern” to First Nations in B.C. 

Another concern is the upcoming federal elec¬ 
tion which may see the proposed Treaty Commis¬ 
sion Act scuttled depending on the results of the 
election. The passing of the legislation as soon as 
SXK, is called “an urgent need,” by Chief 



“will move all of us toward fair, final and just 
resolutions to the long-standing land question.” 

Alberta Native News spoke to First Nations 
Summit official Kathryn Tenesse for her perspec¬ 
tive on the Commission. 

On the topic of funding, Tenesse admitted that 
“the potential is there” for problems unless that 
question is resolved quickly. She added that the 
First Nations are “not privy to their (federal and 
provincial governments) discussions but I know 
they haven’t arrived at any kind of agreement 
yet. The First Nations position is that we don’t 
want the lack of that agreement to cause any 
delays with respect to the initiation of the First 
Nations treaty negotiations process. The Treaty 
Commission was just announced, and it has yet to 
be determined when its doors are officially open. 

treaty negotiation process can 
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Chief Commissioner Connaghan stated that, 
“the issue of treaty settlements is enormously 
important to the province,” and that he believes 
the treaty commission “is the best hope we have 
for resolving the problem.” 

Aboriginal Affairs Minister Andrew Petter de¬ 
clared that the provincial government “is com¬ 
mitted to a policy of negotiating honourable and 
just settlements with First Nations and all Brit¬ 
ish Columbians,” and that the appointment of 
Barbara Fisher as the provincial representative 


sion must be flexible, says Tenesse. 

“The Treaty Commission is going to be there as 
long as there exists a potential for a negotiated 
settlement affecting First Nations. Essentially, 
the Treaty Commission is the keeper of the proc¬ 
ess. Their job is to make sure negotiations con¬ 
tinue and to deal with any problem that arises. 

“The immediate goal is to get established, de¬ 
termine a place to operate and develop policies by 
referring to othersituations like the Indian Claims 
- Continued on Page 10 
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Samson Band 
Has New Chief 

by James Martin 

Thirty-eight year old businessman Terry Buffalo is the new chief of 
one of the wealthiest bands in Canada. 

The Samson election was close, with Terry Buffalo edging out 
Prank Buffalo by only seven votes, 182 to 175, while incumbent chief 
Victor Buffalo received 159 votes. 

Elections for the 12-member council will be held soon. 

Buffalo, who will now be paid $50,000 per year as chief, has 
promised a more open administration under his three-year mandate. 
Referendums will be scheduled on such issues as the controversial 
federal prison which former chief Victor Buffalo and a few of the 
council approved. 

Topics will be discussed by all and then voted on, says Buffalo, who 
as chief, will help manage a yearly budget of $55 million, based on the 
vast wealth from oil and gas on the reserve land. Currently, the band 
is embroiled in a costly lawsuit with the government for control of 
over $1 billion held in trust by Ottawa. 

At the last candidates’ forum a vocal appeal by a number of Samson 
women and children took place which tried to call attention to their 
concerns of abuse and violence in the family. 

Not all candidates saw the issues with the same priority. Victor 
Buffalo stated that such concerns as education, band finances and a 
reserve unemployment rate of 80 percent should be looked at, and 
warned that the band was “spending more money than (it’s) taking 
in.” He also noted that the oil on the reserve was being depleted and 
this year the band would be running up a $5 million deficit. 

Buffalo and councillor John Nepoose both felt that some of the 
social problems of the band come from the lucrative royalties the 
band pays each member, $6,000 a year. 

Nepoose added, however, that he was concerned about other 
problems such as nepotism in the hiring of people for band jobs and 
the damaging failure of band business investments. 
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Commissioners Named 

Continued from Page 9 

Commission so they will have positions in place when the negotiation 
tables are begi nn i n g to operate. 

“In B.C. you have the potential of 30 sets of simultaneous negotiations 
on the land jurisdiction issue. That’s one of the reasons we pursued this, 
to get out of the existing comprehensive land claims policy which says if 
there’s six negotiations going on in Canada you have to line up and be 
taken in order of priority. We want to have available a process that when 
a First Nation says it’s ready to proceed with negotiations the other two 
principals would be also ready to proceed. 

“The process is voluntary for anyone to participate in as an option to 
avoid queuing up for negotiations. We would be looking well into the next 
century for some of the groups at the back of the line. In the meantime the 
land continues to be alienated and resources continue to be taken off the 
lands in question. Things also continue to happen in terms of jurisdictional 
issues affecting our citizens which we have no ability to deal with because 
we haven’t the forum to deal with changing our relationships to govern¬ 
ment. The only way we feel we can do that is through the negotiating of 
treaties which will outline clearly what our relationship is gomg to be. 
That’s a choice we’re making and we’ve always said that does not preclude 
anyone pursuing any other option that they see fit. We certainly did not see 
this exercis as excluding or including anybody that didn’t want to he 
included. We’ve tried to make this position clear to the government by 
saying if someone wants to talk to you about another way of doing things 
then you’re obligated and you can’t turn around and use us to say, ‘we have 
the Treaty Commission and this is the way it’s going to be.’” 

With the election approaching, Tenesse admits to being worried over the 
fate of the Treaty Commission. 

“The assumption is that as long as we deal with the Tories we have an 
understanding with them. What we’re talking about is a process, not a 
resolution.” 

Tenesse believes “a good majority of B.C. bands support the Commis¬ 
sion “because most of us are concerned about accessing a forum as soon as 
possible” to prevent further erosion of land jurisdiction and > natural 
resources. “We better try to arrive at some resolution on how we’re going 
to share in these t hin gs or we’ll be planned out of the plan,” declares 
Tenesse. 
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Living Our Art 


by Peter Cole 
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Art influences and is influenced by 
the culture in which it exists and 
functions. It is often looked on by 
government and industry as a frill, as 
a superfluous set of articulations. Arts 
budgets are usually the first ones cut 
during hard times because they can¬ 
not adequately—i.e. to the satisfac¬ 
tion of accountants, bankers, and bu¬ 
reaucrats—justify continued funding 
in terms of the economic benefit of 
their activities to society as a whole. 

For the artist, context usually has 
more to do with intuition and with the 
vision of other artists than with main¬ 
stream trends. Art comes from acting 
on personal feelings as well as from 
reacting to current cultural/societal 
patterns. Whatever else it is, art is a 
personal vision set in a shared context. 

Before the boats came, Native peo¬ 
ple gathered together to celebrate the 
gifts of the Creator: the seasons, the 
salmon, the buffalo, fire, rain, earth, and sweetgrass, the breath of the 
grandparents. We gave gifts to Mother Earth, to the spirits of the four 
directions, to the Creator. We accepted the coming of the Europeans 
because it was—and is—our practice to put ourselves into the Creator’s 
hands. We assumed that these visitors would eventually take their fences 
down and go back home. They didn’t We have shared this continent with 
them for five hundred years. Now they have displaced us. We have been 
placed on pieces of land far from where our old ones are buried and we 
wander into the cities looking for we don’t know what. Maybe promises. 
Maybe somewhere to lose ourselves. Now the skies and rivers and lakes are 
filled with poisons. The diseases of progress are seeping into our bodies, 
into our blood, into our genes. Are we really living longer—or is it just 
taking longer to die? 

Since the visitors are still here and in overwhelming numbers, we’ll have 
to keep resisting the pressure to assimilate, continue to sustain and retain 
as much of our culture as we can. The conquistadores have no intention of 
giving back our land and what has been taken from it. We can fight them 
and die or assimilate and die or we can get onto the healing path. We can 
try to heal our bodies and minds, our feelings and spirits. We can teach 
ourselves to feel good about who we are, respect ourselves. We can take 
responsibility for our violence toward one another, for beating up our 
women and our old people and our kids. We can choose. Choose to not 
sexually abuse our children like the institutions did and still do. We can 
choose to not drink to excess and take drugs—we can be good examples for 
the young people. 

The arts can help us learn to feel good about ourselves. They can help us 
to draw the pain out of our bellies and show us the truth about who we are 
underneath the stereotypes and the self- and other-directed violence. The 
arts can help us learn to respect ourselves. Respect begins with the self. It 
means giving ourselves permission. To feel the pain, to acknowledge the 
anger, to let it come out. Like a river swollen with spring run-off. We have 
to empty ourselves of so much — so many bad feelings. The forgiveness of 
others and of ourselves can’t happen until we find room inside ourselves 
for it, until we make room inside for it. What the arts can do is give us a 
voice, a self-portrait, show who we are outside the words written about us. 
We have to write ourselves, paint ourselves, dance, act, sculpt ourselves. 
Without a first-person voice, we can only be objects of others’ discourses. 
The sickness of the environment is a reflection of the sickness of society— 
the outer and the inner reflecting one another. We’ve clear-cut the trees, 
slash-burned what was left. We’ve dredged the sea and harrowed the land 




with our claws, filled the air and the 
water and the earth with our waste. 
Now we crawl to bars, douse ourselves 
with drugs, fall comatose in front of 
televisions, wander aimlessly in malls 
and alleys, and abandon our kids for 
bingo. We fill our minds and bodies 
with garbage. This inner foulness dif¬ 
fuses into the environment through 
our minds, our thinking. If we want to 
heal the earth, we have to first start 
with ourselves. Clean the sickness 
from our minds, our spirits. Deal 
honestly with our feelings. Treat our 
bodies respectfully. 

Respect begins with the self. Giving 
ourselves permission to acknowledge 
who we are, our needs, our gifts, what 
we have to offer. A.A. meetings help, 
and A1 Anon and ACOA. But we need 
to process our emotions—the celebra¬ 
tion and the grief, the rage and the joy. 
We need places where we can learn to 
feel, to feel good about ourselves. No 
conditions attached. And we need to 
listen to the elders. We need to fast, to 
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Self Esteem 


Much has been said in the media recently of the 
term selfesteem. It echoes in our minds. I would 
like to offer my definition of it. First, it is a 
psychological term used in reference to the indi¬ 
vidual. It is the satisfaction or well-being of one¬ 
self within the realm of normal societal behav¬ 
iour. In other words, it is feeling okay about 
yourself, who you are, what you do, where you are 
and so on. Basically, a normal well-adjusted con¬ 
tributing person in society. The mental state of 
satisfaction of oneself. 

Dr. Nathaniel Branden, in his book “The Psy¬ 
chology of Self Esteem,” states, “Selfesteem is the 
key to man’s motivation - by virtue either of its 
presence or its absence. Perhaps the most elo¬ 
quent testimony to the urgency of man’s needs of 
self esteem is the terror that haunts the lives of 
those who fail to achieve it, the twisted paths 
along which the terror drives them, and the 
inevitable wreckage at the end.” 

Certainly this sums up the state of affairs of 
most of our Native communities, as depicted in 
the media. 

Do not despair! All is not lost. There is hope! 
Most of us would agree we all need to take a look 
at ourselves at some point in our lives. Not wishy- 
washy but thoroughly. One can write a book on 
this subject just as Dr. Nathaniel Branden has 

We are capable of creating, capable of destroy¬ 
ing, capable of rebuilding and capable of meeting 
other possibilities. We have been given the power 
of choice. We are fortunate to have been endowed 
with another power. This power is the power of 
reason. One does not build a house in the desert 
for no apparent reason. This faculty of reason we 
possess serves as a survival mechanism. We are 
entitled to failure, no one is infallible. We can 



build this house on a solid foundation for our 
use and security. 

The potential to achieve a positive self esteem 
is within all of us. We can begin to meet this 
potential by looking within and setting both 
attainable and reasonable goals for ourselves. 


In tribute to the Native Elders, who have benefited 
us all with their strength and wisdom, from 
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TROPHIES & AWARDS 

Imperial Oil 

<Q) 

CHEMICAL 

Agricultural Chemicals 

Imperial Oil Esso Chemical Canada 

Box 28000, Edmonton, AB T5J 4R4 

•Hi honour the 'Nptive •ZUers. 

•Mir wish you many mart years of health and happiness. 

LASER REPRODUCTION of your school or 
band logo 

f§l wr 

ngggyf and trophies 

Wood • Metal • Glass • Plastic 

BINGO & NEVADA SUPPUES 

EXCLUSIVE FIRST NATION NEVADA'S 

Play All Ont Ltd. 

P. 0. Box 422, Keewatin, Ontario 

Phone (807) 547-3400 Fax (807) 547-3401 

Free • Catalogue • on • Request 
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A Tribute to Elders 


Elders of today and the criminal justice system 


by Parry Stelter 


I 11% I 

I am a Native who was adopted and brought up in the city of Edmonton, 
Alberta most of my life. Over the past six years I’ve been involved in the 
Native community. I’ve experienced reservation life hands-on and have 
also learned from a lot of good and bad experiences. 

In this time I have come to learn that Elders are respected people. As a 
correctional worker I’ve also learned that they are needed in the Criminal 
Justice System. Not only in prisons, but there is a need for them as liaisons 
with the courts, police, and people who make assessments, such as 
psychologists and parole officers. 

There are times where non-Natives have a hard time understanding 
where “Natives are coming from.” A lot of times there is stereotyping and 
unknown circumstances which need to be explored. 

Presently, I’m working at the Stan Daniels Community Correctional 
Centre located near the inner city of Edmonton. As a correctional worker, 
I’ve come to learn a bit more about Elders and their involvement in the 
Criminal Jus ticeSystem, particularly from Elder George Kehewin. George 
has been at the Centre for about five and a half years now. He was bom and 
raised on the Kehewin reserve. He’s a pipe carrier and knows the Native 
culture and people very well. Residing at the Centre Wednesday through 
Friday he is basically available 24 hours for support, understanding and 
guidance. 

Not only does George talk with the residents, but he takes them to sweats 
and fasts. He feels that getting the residents out of the Centre and into the 
culture is the best therapy for them. Chopping wood for the sweats, 
enjoying the outdoors, and putting their self-discipline to the test at fasts 
really eases the pain and gives them more hope for the future. 

Even though the majority of residents at Stan Daniels are Native, 


BASSETT 

PETROLEUM DISTRIBUTORS 

Vest wishes to the Jdgtive llders - wt applaud your strength, 
wisdom and ptrscrvtrana in preserving your culture 

BULK PETROLEUMS 

Serving the Communities 
of the South MacKenzie 


HEATING OIL 


Aviation Products - Diesel - Gas - Oil and Grease 

874-2562 

MacKenzie Highway and 106 Street, Vale Island 
ROJBox 130 HAY RIVER, N.W.T. X0E0R0 




George does not feel that these are the only people he should work with. He 
enjoys helping and giving insight about the Native culture to both Native 
and non-Native people. He shares with residents of the Centre, staff, and 
he goes out in the community giving lectures to students at Grant 
MacEwan, the University of Alberta, or public schools. He likes talking 
and giving guidance to all people of all races and ages. 

When we ask ourselves the question, “Why is there a problem with 
Natives in prison,” does the answer lie within the people or is it because of 
Natives being uninformed about certain laws and their own personal 
rights. You always hear about the “drunken” Indian and how they are in 
and out ofjail all the time. You seldom hear the success stories or about the 
Natives who are gaining sobriety and helping themselves. The negative 
and exaggerated stories always make the headlines because people have 
a tendency to crave bad news and spread it around like wildfire on an open 

Elders have experienced life and know which is the hard and easy way. 
Many times we feel that the elderly don’t understand, because they are out 
of touch in today’s society. We forget that people are still the same. 
Technology, trends, and addictions have changed, but we as a people are 
still the same. We feel, hurt, laugh and cry, the same today as we did in the 

Elders, whether working in the Criminal Justice System, living on the 
reserve, or living in the city, have an insight on life that can be of help to 
everyone. They’ve seen and experienced changes. They’ve endured and 
survived. Not only have they seen society change, but they have too. 

The reason why I feel Elders can be of some assistance in the Criminal 
Justice System is because the system is full of games and stereotyping. The 
police play their games, then the courts, then the institutions with inmates 
ana staff, and the games continue back into the community. 

The system is full of games and maybe by having Elders in the system 
we can create better communication among everyone. Elders are not 
perfect and they are not the only solution to life’s problems, but a little bit 
of help here and there makes a better tomorrow. 


take this opportunity to safute the <Efders, 
for their strength and great wisdom, 
cfhank you for the numerous contributions 
you have made. 

( We wish you many more years of health 
and happiness, from 


CO-OP 

St. Isidore Co-op 


Hardware • Building Materials 
Ask Us to Install Anything We Sell 


(403) 624-3121 Fax (403) 624-4418 

St. Isidore, Alberta 
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The Elders Are Watching 

text by Dave Bouchard 

images by Roy Henry Vickers 

Published by Eagle Dancer Enterprises Ltd., 

Tofino B.C. Canada 1990 

review by Del Sty 

“They told me to tell you the time has come. 
They want you to know how they feel 
So listen carefully, look toward the sun 
The Elders are watching.” 

This is a coffee table book containing remark¬ 
ably beautiful art by respected west coast nature 
artist Roy Henry Vickers, and a long, evocative 
poem written by Dave Bouchard, Saskatchewan- 
born education administrator. Together they 
have produced a readable and watchable soft- 
covered book for the publisher, Eagle Dancer 
Enterprises Ltd.. 

Vickers’ art is clearly west coast in origin and 
highly collectible-looking. The 24 plates of his 
art contained in the book have such titles as: 
Look At The Mountain, with three ancient 
totems facing a mountain in a snowfall; or 
Eagle’s Moon, with a silouetted eagle sitting a 
top a tree and the moon staring down on it. 
“They wonder about risking the salted waters. 
The ebb and flow of running tide. 

You seem to be making mistakes almost daily. 
They’re angry, they're hurting, they cry.” 



CLOUTIER WELDING LTD. 



The Bouchard text expresses concern 
for the way people have exploited the 
earth’s and nature’s resources and ani- 

“You said you needed the tree for its pulp. 

You’d take but a few, you're aware 
Of the home of the deer, the wolf, the fox, 

Yet so much of their land now stands 

It contains both admonition for the 
way human affairs have been conducted 
with nature’s bounty, and a note of optimism is 
offered as to how we may better preserve oui 
environment: 



Roy Henry Vickers 




Dave Bouchard 


“The color green has come back to the land. 
It’s for people who feel like me. 

For people who treasure what nature gives, 
For those who help others to see.” 
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Iroquois Elders Want Self-Determination 



the Mohawk community of Akwesasne, began 
with an explanation by Chief Jake Thomas of the 
Great Law of Peace, which is the oral constitution 
of the Iroquois. To provide a full recitation 
requires about four days, and has only been done 
once in English. 

The Iroquois Confederacy consists of the five 
original nations —Mohawk, Onondaga, Oneida, 
Seneca, and Cayuga—and the Tuscarora nation, 
which joined earlier this century. 

The Iroquois elders displayed and explained 
some wampum belts, which are hundreds of 
years old, and which they say are binding treaties 
that cover self-government, land claims, and 
commercial relations. 

Grand Chief Mike Mitchell was quoted as 
saying that “It’s a fancy terminology —self- 
government, nation-to-nation, government-to- 
govemment—but they’re just phrases. 

We want to put some substance behind those 
words, and this is the substance," he said, 
referring to the treaty belts. He said that rather 
than new terminology, it is respect for the deals 
that were negotiated long ago between Natives 
and non-Natives that is needed. 

Mohawk Elder Tom Porter, who is from 
Akwesasne, said that Native people must take 
responsibility for their future, and called upon 
young Native people to revive the traditional 
spirituality of the Iroquois people, to practice 
their culture, and to speak their language. He 
was quoted by the Globe and Mail as saying that 
“Sovereignty is liberation. It’s believing in your¬ 
self and being yourself.” 


Elders of the Iroquois Confederacy provided tary Onandaga chief, and professor at Buffalo 
the Royal Commission on Aboriginal Peoples State University was one of those appearing 
with an extensive and informative presentation before the commission. According to the Globe 
earlier this month. The basic message of the and Mail, he said that “Sovereignty is a Euro¬ 
elders was that the claim of the Iroquois to self- pean term that has nothing to do with democ- 
determination predates the arrival of Europeans racy. 

to North America, and thatrecognition of Iroquois “Sovereignty is in our hearts. Sovereignty is in 

self-determination is long overdue. our acts.” 

Oren Lyons, an Iroquois faith keeper, heredi- The Royal Commission hearings, which opened 


Relying Upon the Wisdom of Our Elders. 
With Their Guidance We Will Build 
The Future. 

Thanks from the 


Treaty & Aboriginal Rights 
(TAR.R.) 

Centre of Manitoba 

Brokenhead Indian Reserve #4 
Scanterbury, Manitoba ROE 1W0 


We take this opportunity to honour our Elders - 
Thank you for the numerous contributions you have made... 
We wish you many more years of health and happiness, 


C/ieek 

t AAunieif)a{? t cWosf)ita(! 


Please Recycle This Paper V 


We lake this opportunity to honour the Native Elders — 7 

’"tubman" 

Funeral Home Limited 

and Crematorium 

FORT Q'APPELLE /VlICTI (306) 695- 

INDIAN HEAD WlToM/“ ,n " 698-2557 

WOLSELEY ~I-H00-667-8962 

BOX 351, WOLSELEY, SASK. SOG5HO 



MINISTER OF ENERGY 

PATRICIA L. BLACK 
M.L.A. 

CALGARY FOOTHILLS CONSTITUENCY 
CONSTITUENCY OFFICE: 

1700 VARSITY ESTATES DR. N.W. 
QALGARY. ALBERTA T3B2W9 
TEL.: (403) 286-4453 
226 LEGISLATURE BUILDING. EDMONTON 
ALBERTA T5K2B6 
TELEPHONE: (403) 427-3740 





‘Serving All Surrounding Area’ 
PRE-ARRANGED FUNERAL PLANS, 
FLOWERS, MONUMENTS, 
CREMATION AVAILABLE 

CALL COLLECT 826-3113 
or Fax: 826-3400 
24 HOUR SERVICE 

5201 LAKESHORE DRIVE 
BONNYVILLE, AB TON 1X7 
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The Precious Gift of Elders 


“Education is number one. You have to teach the 
young. They have to be told about the sacred four 
and the circle. The have to be encouraged or 
they’ll go away from it and drink and smoke bad 
drugs and sniff all that stuff from bottles. If you 
want to do something special in your life, teach 
them about the spirit, about ceremonies, about 
how and why we do these things. We always 
knew why we did them.” 

GIVING GIFTS 

We spoke about gift giving. Elsa said that the 
feeling you had when you gave was the most 


Elsa told me that she’d had a lot of visions 
Continued from Page 2 during her life. Not so many now. “I’ve been to the 
spirit world lots of times. It’s nice there. But I got 
homesick, so I came back every time. Sometimes 
I get drawn into visions when certain animals 
are around. Mostly the wolverine. I've always 
had special feelings for them. If you respect 
them, they’ll give you some of their power. You 
have to learn how to use it yourself. That’s the 
hard part. It’s like riding a different horse all the 



KITIGAN ZIBI 
HEALTH AND 
SOCIAL SERVICES 

P.O.BOX 160, 

8 KIKINAMAGE MIKAN 
MANIWAKt, QUEBEC J9E3B4 
Ph.(819)449-5593 Fax. (819) 449-7411 


Complete training, support and reimbursement 
provided. 

® If you like young people and enjoy being a parent, 
ill (Sask.) Foster Care Services 1-800-667-7002 


FOSTER FAMILIES WANTED 


5c lansi kfibcinO mina 


m- KawitamOJ 

nandtohk kesi wlclhkawin9w3w mina 
katipjlmakwawiniSwaw ispi I8p8moy8ko. 

® Kispin kisawSmOwawak awisisak mina namflya 
kitayimStfinawaw opikindwasOwin, p8 pikiskwek: 
Saskatchewan Foster Care Inquiry 1-800-667-7002 


Honour the Native Elders, their wisdom 
has preserved the First Nations language, 
culture and traditions, from 

Dr. Cummings 

Optometrist 

• For all your eye care needs • 


Crescent Drugs Building 

Uc U Biche.^AB ’ 623-4604 Athabasca 


, 4818-49 St. 


important—how giving something away made 
you feel. The spirits know how important some¬ 
thing is to you. When you give a gift of food or 
tobacco, you’re showing respect. You’re moving 
away from yourself into the realm of the spirit. 
“You don’t just go up to an elder and say ‘I want 
to know this and this and this and this.’ You lead 
into it and let them tell you what they think you 
need to know. When you give a gift, you have to 
want to give it from your heart. You don’t start 
bartering with the spirit. There’s a thin line 
between keeping something and giving it away. 
Sometimes when you give something away, part 
of it stays with you. A kind of shadow or memory. 
You have to give that away, too.” 

HEALING 

One day I was listening to Elsa and several 
other elders talking together about various 
health issues: suicide, abortion, schizophrenia, 
alcoholism, pill taking. It was like a series of 
parallel monologues rather than a debate. There 
was a consensuality about the way they shared 
their ideas. Somehow or another, decisions were 
reached and actions proposed and followed 
through on. Then they said a prayer and broke up 
their circle. “It’s all tied together. If one part of 
you is sick, it can affect all of you. Your sickness 
becomes you. We’re all part of the earth, part of 
the extended family. We need art to inspire us. 
We need the spirit to hold us together. We have 
to learn to get rid of those parts of us that aren’t 
healthy. We have to stop destroying ourselves 
with our thoughts and our emotions. Tomorrow 
will be too late. Now is the only time.” I always 
tried to do something with the counsel that Elsa 
gave me. I felt that I couldn’t just store it for 
future use. I didn't want to just pass it on, like it 
was a relay race. I felt a need to do something so 
that my actions would reflect my thoughts. So a 
lot of times, I just gave away things I never used 
any more or said something nice to someone 
because they needed some positive things in 
their life. Elsa did a lot of good things anony¬ 
mously. She said that the good returns to you 
from giving if it’s done from the heart. She said it 
doesn’t matter who does those things as long as 
they get done. So you might as well do them. And 
we both laughed long and deep. 


RELATIONSHIPS 

“If you want a good marriage, you have to have 
more than just a shaky alliance. You have to 
have an enduring peace. You have to be whole. A 
unit. As partners, you have to share all of 
yourself with that other person. You have to love 
unconditionally. Otherwise, you might as well 
not get involved at all because you’ll just destroy 
each other.” She seemed to know that Td been 
having a string of emotional problems. It was 
probably obvious from the way I often looked and 
spoke. I was speaking in a subdued manner, with 
lowered eyes, just to keep from bursting into 

“A lot of the men want to keep the secrets close 
to themselves. Not me. I say what I know needs 
saying. If you’re too proud about what you know, 
you can lose your knowledge and your power. 
You have to act for others. Through yourself, 
sure, but for the benefit of the whole. Bum 
sweetgrass or sage and pray. Then you'll know 
what to do.” Elsa’s cheeks were flushed and she 
looked tired. I made her some tea and we just sat 
quietly in one another’s presence by the 
woodstove, listening to the wood bum. 

Once I came to her door and heard music. I 
looked around the back and she was dancing 
slowly to the music a small group of her Mends 
was making: hand drum, flute, and singing. 
They encouraged me to join in, said it was a 
healing ceremony for a woman who’d lost a child 
recently. We prayed for the child and for the 
mother. Occasionally, in the clear night, we 
heard the sound of distant thunder. We smoked 
the pipe and asked for guidance and wisdom. We 
asked for strength for the woman and direction 
for the child’s spirit so that it would not wander 
around the Earth too long. We offered food and 
tobacco to the fire and sang and danced. And we 
shared our silence with one another. 


P>Pori'r MISS 


c We take this opportunity to satute our ©tfers 
oJTiank you for the numerous contributions you have made. 
c We wish you many more years oj health and happiness, 


The Board of Directors, Management & Staff 

KAPOWN CENTRE 



- Chemical dependency services directed toward people 16 years of age and older. 

- Minimum 6 week residential program. v 

-"Total Person"Concept utilized 

- Continuous intake. 

- 24-hour in-patient care 

- Patients are required to have the following ite 

- personal grooming items 

- suitable clothing for indoor and outdoor use 

- two pairs of footwear, one for indoors and one for outdoors 

- valid Health Care Card 

- completed admission forms 

- current medical reports 

- transportation, financial and personal affairs must be arranged prior 
to admission 

- advance notice of arrival via bus so pick-up can be done 


General Delivery 
Grouard, Alberta TOG ICO 

Phone: (403)751-3921 
Fax: (403) 751-3831 



Saluting all TJders Jor their strength and great wisdom 


Honourable Mike Cardinal 

MLA, Athabasca/Lx La Biche 
Minister of Family and Social Services 
Also responsible for 

Metis Settlements Commission, Native Programs 

427-2606 

104 Legislature Building 
Edmonton, Alberta T5K2B6 


Relying upon the wisdom of our Elders. 

With their guidance we will build the future... 
Thanks for the numerous contributions you have made, 
from the 

Naskapi NNADAP Program and tk 

Naskapi Band of Quebec 



KAWAWACHIKAMACH, Nouveau, Quebec, 

Box 970, Schefferville, Quebec GOG 2T0 
Tel: (418) 585-2603 Fax: (418) 585-3130 
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Healing Our Spirit 


Four Worlds Summer Institute 


Upcoming 

Elders to Play Key Roles 


§ 


24 th, at the University of Lethbridge in southern 
Alberta. The institute will be presented by Phil 
Lane Jr., Tribal Elders, and Respected Teachers, 
and the theme will he Healing Ourselves and 
Mother Earth. 

The week-long experiential workshop is 
centered in the spiritual reality that the time has 
come for humans to draw together and begin 
sharing the vast reservoir of cultural and spir¬ 
itual principles and processes that the human 
family has developed over countless centuries for 
healing ourselves and Mother Earth. 

The workshop is dedicated to the elimination of 
alcohol and drug abuse in Canadian Aboriginal 
societies by the year 2000, thus healing the 
human family. 

Elders will play key roles in various ceremo¬ 
nies and activities held throughout the Summer 
Institute. In fact, since the inception of the Four 
Worlds Development Project in 1982, tribal 
Elders have provided primary guidance for the 
principles and processes of human and commu¬ 
nity development that are utilized in all Four 
Worlds programming. 

Workshop topics at this year's Summer Insti¬ 
tute will include: 

• using neotic symbols, like the Medicine 
Wheel, for understanding, organizing and actu¬ 
alizing human and community healing; 

• understanding, integrating and utilizing 
holistic physical, mental, emotioned, and spir¬ 


itual healing principles and processes; 

• understanding the role of “Vision”, proph¬ 
ecies, sacred music, movement and living 
ceremony in human and community heal- 

from the Four directions for understanding 
and deepening our daily relationship with 
our Higher Power. 

Other related topics will include alcohol and 
drug abuse, sexual abuse, family violence, holis¬ 
tic parenting, healing the hurt and shame of 
residential schools, and the role of Elders in 
redeveloping tribal societies. 

The week’s activities will culminate with an 
Elders’ guided journey to an ancient Medicine 
Wheel, a tour of the intemationally-renowned 
Head-Smashed-In Buffalo Jump Interpretive 
Centre, a Pow-wow, and a closing farewell circle 
and ceremony. 

Daily sweat lodge ceremonies with respected 
Elders are without charge, and are open to the 
human family. There will also be a special “Earth 
Ambassador” program for young people, to pro¬ 
vide them with in-depth teachings on the sacred 
relationship of humans with Mother Earth, and 
how tribal peoples can play a key role in the 
healing of Mother Earth and the human family. 

Last year, about 280 people from all over North 
America attended the Four Worlds Summer 
Institute. It is expected that at least that many 
will attend this year. 

To obtain further information about this year’s 
Summer Institute, you can contact: Conference 
Services, University of Lethbridge, 4401 Univer¬ 
sity Drive, Lethbridge, Alberta, T1K 3M4. The 
telephone number is (403) 329-2244, and the fax 
number is (403) 329-5166. 


Best Wishes lor a happy Mother's Day 

ADOPTION OPTIONS 

Licensed Private Adoption Agency 

Providing Choices To All Participants In An Adoption 
for information call Marilyn Shinyei 

133-5658 Edmonton 270-8228 Calgary 

Relying upon the wisdom of our Elders... with their 
guidance we will build the future 

B0NNYVILLE DENTURE SERVICES LTD. 

GEOFFREY HAIDEN 

Certified Denturist 

(403) 826-4306 

5302C - 5th Avenue, BONNYVILLE, AB 

ST0NEY MEDICINE LODGE 
TREATMENT CENTRE OF 
ALCOHOL AND DRUG ABUSE 

P.0. Box 1287 

tis Cochrane, Alberta T0L0W0 

ail ii 

NATIVE ALCOHOLISM 
RECOVERY CENTRE 

Eden’s Funeral 
>> Home ^ 

Offices: ft 

Pincher Creek, Alta., P.O. Box 924 T0K1W0 w 
•k Phone: (403) 627-3131 

Dennis Novak 

Fort MacLeod, Alta., P.O. Box 755 T0L OZO 

Phone: (403) 553-3772 

Dennis Novak 

‘Serving the Native Communities of Southern Alberta 
for Over 30 Yeare' 

^ CJU Cr**e*r 66-rr OUm iff ^ 

(403) 932-5333 

Anishinaabe Child & Family Services Inc. 

Pineimuta Place • Gypsumville • Manitoba 

TT Box 580 • Ashern • Manitoba ROC 0E0 

Telephone: (204) 659-4546 • Fax: (204) 659-5859 

Dauphin River Gypsumville. MB R0C1J0_(204) 659-5370 Falrford Fairlcd.MB R0C 0X0. ..(204)659-5705 

Lake Manitoba Vogar, MB ROC SCO..(204) 766-3492 Lake SL Martin Gypsumville. MB ROC 1J0 .....(204) 659-1539 

Uttle Saskatchewan Gypsumville. MB ROC 1 JO..... (204) 659-1584 Winnipeg Outreach 307 • 286 Small Si. 

Winnipeg. MB RX1K1....(204) 942-0788 

'Our Families; Our Foundation lor Strength and Unity’ Pmad Co W ov* /VaC,inr Pdder* 


Xtlp (ftp the respect and dignity aft tit far our •Elders 
i that we may prosper from their roisdom and knowledge, from 


‘Willozv Counselling Services Inc 



#217 - 80 CHIPPEWA ROAD 
SHERWOOD PARK, AB T8A3Y1 
PHONE: 467-4646 FAX: 449-4411 


The Board, Administration 
Medical & Nursing Staff 
of 

Stanton 

Yellowknife 

Hospital 

Yellowknife, NWT 

Ph. (403) 9204111 • lax (403) 87 34382 

We take this opportunity 
lo honour our Native Elders — 

May you have many more years 
of health and happiness 



• Gift Items • Souvenirs 
• Carlton Cards • Stationery & Toys 
• Photocopy Service on a Canon 
Color Laser Copier 

• New— Music City Section 

• T-Shirts Transfers Available 

YOUR NEIGHBORHOOD DRUGSTORE 

Hodnett's I.D.A. Pharmacy 

220—24th Street, Fort MacLeod, AB 

Phone (403) 553-3123 

Phil Hodnett, B. Sc. Phm. Phone 553-3837 after hours 
Ron Sandul, B. Sc. Phm. Phone 553-2595 after hours 
Bruce Falconer, B. Sc. Phm. Phone 553-2830 after hours 
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The Red Star 



Collected and illustrated by James Ratt; told by Maggie Ross 

One evening while the two sisters were walk- Across from her she saw her older sister in the 
ing through the woods, they noticed two stars arms of a handsome young man. The man was 
high in the sky. One star was large and had a dim holding and kissing her older sister, 
red glow while the other star was small and 
bright. The two stars were close together flash¬ 
ing their colours as if they were trying to 
outshine each other. 

“Which star would you like to make love to 
you?” asked the younger sister. The older girl 
er had a chance to reply because the younger 
one had already chosen the small bright one. 

“I guess that means I will have the large red 
one make love to me then,” said the older sister. 

The two girls strolled on home forgetting about 
the stars making love to them. 


Long ago there was a young girl who 
always trying to prove herself better than her 
older sister. It didn’t matter what they were 
doing; working, guessing, or combing their hair; 
the young girl always tried to outdo her sister. 


§ 






The young girl thought she would be getting a 
young man by wishing upon the small clear star. 
But the red star which she had left for her older 
However when the younger sister woke up the sister represents youth. The small bright stars in 
next morning she found herself embraced by a the sky usually burn out faster and are what 
withered old man. The younger sister was sick people see as shooting stars. The dull red ones 
from the sight of him. last forever. 


Saluting the wisdom of 
the Native Elders, may we 
listen and learn 

PEACE RIVER 
REGIONAL 
WOMEN S SHELTER 

Yitlim olviolente? Need help? 
Call or visit. 

Open 24 hours a day • 7 days a week 


'Proud to honour the Tfptive 'Elders, who help preserve 
the tfotive language, culture, heritage and traditions, 




BIG GRASSY RIVER OJIBWE FIRST NATION 


Big Grassy River Reserve #35G 
Morson, Ontario, 

Canada P0W1J0 

Tel. (807) 488-5614 Fax (807) 488-5533 

May the Great Spirit guide our footsteps and help us to 
heed the traditional teaching if our Elders—Thank you 
for the numerous contributions you have made, 
from Chief Robert Major, 

Band Councillors and Members 



352-9193 

FAX: 352-3376 
3724 - 56 STREET, WETASKIWIN, ALBERTA T9A 0V6 



Quality 
hand-scribed 
or chinked log 
structures 


yr. 

maintenance, chinking • restorations 
• buildings • exterior furnishing 

(403) 539-5596 

(Grande Prairie) 

Residence 356-2614 
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Justice 


“The young offenders act” or “The we can re-offend act” 


by Parry Stelter 

Most people you talk to have their own opinion 
of whether or not improvements need to be made 
to the Young Offenders Act. The public perceives 
that young people get away with committing 
crimes and do not get punished for them accord¬ 
ingly. The public feels that they are getting off 
easy with fines, community service hours, or 
incarceration periods which are not lengthy. They 
also take issue with sentences to group homes 
where all their basic needs are met and have the 
freedom to come and go to school, work, or treat¬ 
ment in the community by themselves. 

This controversy has brought about concern in 
the general community. The question we need to 
ask ourselves is, is it really the “Act” itself or the 
implementation of the Act? Howard Sapers, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the John Howard Society of 
Alberta states that “the Young Offenders Act per 
se is a very good piece of legislation. Not to say 
that it can’t be improved, but the mere Act itself 
is not going to improve crime. The overall frus¬ 
tration by the community is a reflection of their 
dissatisfaction with the Criminal Justice Sys- 

Mr. Sapers questioned: “What do we want to do 
with our children when they break the law? We 
have the choice between punishing them or work¬ 
ing towards preventing future criminality. Par¬ 
ents and courts have to respond properly to the 
specific circumstances and crimes involved-S'ach 
crime and mitigating circumstance uefiJS indi¬ 
vidual attention. The saying ‘one "size fits all’ 

Howard concluded by saying, “The community, 
family, and children have to work more closely 
together, as well as agencies in the community. 
The police, social services, corrections, and health 
care, families, and communities have to work 
closer and use better communication. We should 
not worry so much about jurisdiction, but about 
services for families and communities.” 

I agree with what Mr. Sapers was saying. The 
problem is “more or less” in the implementation 



of the Act. Another question that comes to mind 
when you hear people complaining about the Act 
is how many people out there have actually read 
the Young Offenders Act? Maybe the public should 
read the Act. It’s available in most book stores. 

In a separate conversation with a youth worker 
at a group home in Edmonton, she shared her 
concern and opinion. She stated, “The first thing 
that stands out in my mind is the length of 
sentences on “U.A.L.” (Unlawfully At Large). 
The youth take off from group homes or do not 
return from passes and think it is a big joke, 
because they know that they will only get a 
couple of weeks or so added on to their sentence. 
They feel a good night on the town is worth a 
short extension of their time.” 

Again, this is the implementation of the Act, 
not the Act itself. As an ex-youth worker I can 
agree with her statement. 


They take off and alot of times they are allowed 
back in the group home right away. Would send¬ 
ing them to secure custody really help? Going to 
youth detention is like taking a crash course in 
criminal activity. This is where they learn mo¬ 
tives, attitudes, behaviours, and opinions to¬ 
wards authority. So is that really helping? 

The 'Young Offenders Act," or the “We can Re¬ 
offend Act”? The Act itself or the implementa¬ 
tion? In my view, it’s a combination of both, but 
mostly the problem lies in the implementation. 
What is the answer? Do we take the law into our 
own hands like an Edmontonian did a while back 
by shooting at the kids with a gun while they 
were breaking into his car? Do we get involved 
more in the community? Do we sit back and 
continue to complain more about all the injustice 
that’s being done? Maybe just read the Act, sit in 
0 youth court a few times, and them form some sort 
of opinion. There will always be injustice and 
legislation will never be perfect. The Young Of¬ 
fenders Act will never be perfect. I do believe that 
there are youth out there who are out of control, 
but there are also ones that are law abiding 
citizens. It seems that the backslider (rebeller) 
gets all the attention. 



RED CARPET 
COFFEE SERVICES 

FRESH BREWED AT YOUR 
OFFICE OR BUSINESS 
NO EQUIPMENT OR 
DELIVERY CHARGE 
YOU PAY ONLY FOR SUPPUES 
(403) 479-4201 

7620 Yellowhead Trail 
Edmonton, ABT5B1G3 


^Ps^cRic 

Lra ^na-£MgHa 

gjarot % tPalm % fPs^cftlc 

<Exp(orf your 3^« Cy* 
gifr (Pattern 
md 

gjfe<D«lhry 

.AjMsts and helps Inall matters of life 

11406 - 97 Street. (Edmonton. Alberta 

S*f: (403) 479-0209 

We take this opportunity to salute the Elders. 

They bring experience and knowledge — Use it wisely, from 

Jean Shawana and Family 

Golden Scissors 
xxxxx Hair Styling mxx 

Open Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday • 9:00 a.m - 5:30 pan. 
Thursday Open until 8:00 p.m & Saturday 9:00 a.m. - 3:00 p.tn. 

phon, (705) 859-3055 

P. O. Box 28, Manitowaning, Ontario POP 1N0 

Saluting the Native Elders — 
we honour your wisdom and experience 

HAGEN 

ELECTRIC LTD. 

We honour our Native Elders for their 
strength and great wisdom- 
may the Creator bless them all 

from the Chief, Council and Members 

HuSM 

MOTORS • MOTORS • MOTORS 

1202 - 2nd Ave. South 

Lethbridge, Alberta 

|_328-8826_|| 

KLUANE FIRST NATIONS 

BURWASH LANDING, 

YUKON Y1A3V4 

PHONE: (403) 841-4274 


^U/b sadulB Ik BCdm hot !k(A stnengtA. 
wisdom and spl»l(uat guidance. Jliom 

Dale’s 

Plumbing Ltd. 


Box 717 - ■ 036-3726 

Manning, AB After Hours: 836-3521 



_ luto 
Service 


HIGH-TECH SERVICE CENTRE 

FULL SERVICE FOR 
DOMESTIC & FOREIGN VEHICLES 

!Mt PARTS OffT. OP0t 


Thura It Friday 
9 am -ep.m 


_ (403)352-7135 _ 

j make aura your vahlde la roadworthy'. | 

V___ J 

CANADIAN TIRE ASSOCIATE STORES 
171-3725 - 56th Street 
Wetaskiwin, Alberta (Wetaskiwin Mall) 
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Urban Sentencing 
Circle Held 

by Brian Savage 

The first Native sentencing circle in an urban 
setting was held recently in Saskatoon. 

Ivan Morin, a Metis activist and writer with a i 

long list of criminal convictions, received his CaaoJ*. 

sentence for armed robbery following discussions 
held by a panel of 24 people. Alberta Native News 

talked to Pat Loije, a Saskatchewan New Democrat MLA and former 
psychologist who was involved in the sentencing circle. 

Lorje stated that the defence, prosecution and the judge, Justice J. D. 
Milliken, selected the individuals who participated in the circle. While the 
large panel may have been unwieldy, Loije felt that it was important to 
include representatives of many different associations, institutions and 
interest groups for the “inaugural urban sentencing circle.” 

Both the defence and the prosecution gave lists of recommended panel 
members and the judge had the final say in determining who sat on the 
circle. Loije noted that the prosecution objected “vehemently” to her own 
participation because of her political ties. The defence countered with 
Loije’s past involvement with the defendant as his psychologist, claiming 
that she would be able to bring information with a different perspective to 
the circle. 

“It was a tremendous privilege and honour to be chosen,” said the MLA, 
who has been involved in anti-racism work for a number of years. 

“I’ve watched the Metis community in Saskatoon be subjected to cultural 
genocide pressures and systemic discrimination. To watch them discover 
themselves and a sense of community and define where they want the 
community to go was, for me, a tremendous privilege.” 

From the start, the prosecution made it clear that whatever the decision, 
they would appeal it to a higher court, said Loije. 

“We worked diligently and arrived at a total consensus, where all the 
interest groups agreed. The only exception was the prosecution which 
removed itself from the process after they made their recommendation for 
the sentence and refused to participate any more.” 


AN ABORIGINAL TRAINING PROGRAM: CBC RADIO 

CBC Radio in Alberta is looking for three bright, energetic people with good 
educational backgrounds, experience or a strong interest in journalism to partici¬ 
pate in a Radio Training Program. The successful candidates will be placed in an 
intensive, controlled training program tor a period of one year, a the end of which 
the trainees will have gained the knowledge and experience needed to compete 
for jobs In electronic journalism either within or outside the CBC. During the year 
the trainees will be exposed to the following journalistic elements: 



- Research 

- Writing 

- Reporting 

- Program Building 

- Tape Editing 

Two ot the successful candidates will be stationed in Edmonton, one in Calgary. 
Please (onward all applications along with complete rrisume to: 


CBC 


Brian Flye, Regional Human Resources Manager 
CBC Alberta, P. O. Box 555, Edmonton, AB T5J 2P4 

Telephone inquiries: 468-2365 
Deadline tor applications is May 25,1993. 


Loije says she is confident other circles will be used under similar 
circumstances. 

Those who sat on the circle included representatives from the Metis 
Society, Metis organizations, the Friendship Centre, alcoholic treatment 
centres, community justice groups, Ivan Morin’s family, including his 
estranged wife, the arresting officer, a Metis police constable, a police 
inspector, Gerald Morin, a Metis lawyer, Ivan Morin’s parole officer, a 
probation officer, two senators from the Metis Society, the owner of the 
robbed gas station and the clerk on duty at the time, and Loije as the 
defendant’s psychologist. 

The process was started by the defendant who described how he felt 
about his crime and why he had requested the circle. This was followed 
by the prosecution stating their case and entering on record Morin’s past 
criminal record. 

“I thought some of the past records were irrelevant,” says the psycholo¬ 
gist, “and should not have been entered into the record. The prosecution 
was trying to make the case that Ivan Morin was a street person and hung 
around with really bad people.” 

The prosecution wanted a sentence of six to eight years, the defence a 
suspended sentence. 

“You can see the two extremes, and the judge made his statement that 
in normal circumstances he would recommend three to four years. 

“He received an 18-months sentence. Usually after a third of the time 
served you can apply for probation but (Ivan Morin) must serve either the 
full 18 months at a facility or after 12 months be released but be 
electronically monitored. He then must undergo a compulsory alcoholic 
treatment program.” 

Morin will be going to the Poundmaker Lodge in St. Albert for “culturally 
appropriate” treatment. 

It took ten hours for a consensus to be reached and Loije called the 
process “fascinating and gruelling” though it came close a few times to 
breaking down. 

‘The judge, who has been a labour negotiator, stressed the importance 
of compromise, that this was an experiment, and that we have to try 
alternative processes.” 

Each person in the circle got a chance to speak. 

“Statements to the victim, to the accused, what our perception of what 
had happened and what degree of responsibility we thought should be 
taken. It was important to confront the accused with the enormity of his 
actions. He said he did not expect to get off scott free and the reason he had 
asked for the sentencing circle was for fairness. He did not want a sentence 
greater than his co-accused, who was white and got three years and will be 
eligible for parole in one yeur^in June, whereas Ivan is just starting the 
procedure. ’ - 

“What we ended up with is a sentence slightly firmer but almost the 
equal to his co-accused. There is also a remedial part, with 40 hours of 
volunteer labour service at the gas station and 100 hours of community 
service at the Metis Society.” 

Loije was the last to speak and felt it important to bring up Morin’s past. 
“Sometimes people can’t shake loose chains of the past. A lot of the 
implicit, ugly bits of racism that occur in our society hurt Ivan. He was the 
product of foster homes, and was both physically and sexually abused. “ 
Loije says she recommended a jail sentence with treatment at a Native 
centre for alcoholism and “to make amends to the victim and contribute 
something to his community. That formed the basis for the discussion and 
decision-making.” 

The positive aspect of the Native sentencing circle is very important, 
says Loije. 

‘The benefits were him having to confront his deeds and to make amends 
to his victim and do it publicly and to have a community there to say we 
support you and will be there for you. White man’s justice doesn’t work and 
the sentencing circle could be useful for everyone.” 


first 0\[ations 
tPost Secondary 
Counseling 
Services 




Attention: Native Students who are interested in attending 
Post Secondary Studies 

Under the direction and guidance ot the London District Chiefs Council, the First Nations Post 
Secondary Services Organization provides financial assistance and counselling service s to 
First Nations people In South-western Ontario. 

The Counselling Services The Financial Assistance: 

• Individual personal counselling • Payment oltuition lees, text books 

• Group counselling and school supplies 

Financial counseling • Payment ot living allowances. 


Providing information about 


For more information please cal or wsit the office 
Phone (519) 660^996 or tax (519) 660-6816 
536 Queens Avenue, 
London, Ontario N6B1Y8 
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Native Education 


Coalition fights to save Native education 


by Brian Savage 



The Coalition in Support of Native Education 
is protesting proposed funding changes by the 
Edmonton School Boards. Coalition members 
believe that the cuts will produce negative re¬ 
sults for Native students. 

The proposed changes include reducing the 
Native Education Consultant position from full 
time to part time. This is one of 12 consultant 
positions targeted for down-sizing or elimina- 

Louis Lamothe of the Coalition says the fate of 
the Native Education Consultant “was not our 
major concern; we made representations to the 
public board, and to the provincial government 
but the main thrust from my perspective has 
been that we do not want to experience a de¬ 
crease in services from the current level. 

“The other thing we requested from the school 
districts was that the trustees take a policy 
position on Native Education and place it on a 
high priority status.” 

The group is concerned about the grant struc¬ 
ture established by the provincial government. 
“What they did,” says Lamothe, “was move these 
grants out of the conditional grants category into 
discretionary funds for the school districts.” Ac¬ 
cording to Lamothe the category transfer pro¬ 
vides “school districts with the opportunity of 
allocating once the funds go into their block 
funding or general revenue. Then the school 
district has the option of moving it where they so 
choose,” rather than the money being specifically 
earmarked for Native education. 

Lamothe says his group has not yet received a 
formal reply from the government or the school 
boards, though he does say their reception “was 
cordial.” 

The Coalition member is concerned with the 


future of Native Education and cites a quote from 
Education Minister Halvar Jonson in the Ed¬ 
monton Journal which says that the changes to 
the grant system, combining 22 different grant 
programs into one, means that the individual 
school boards will have the “flexibility to shift 
funds to programs they deem as local priority.” It 
is the local priority phrase that bothers Lamothe, 
and how those concerns will be allayed. 

"We’re not that optimistic,” admits Lamothe, 
who sees the call for an eight percent cut in 
supplemental funds being passed on directly to 
Native education with negative effects. 

“I find our society has become pretty disillu¬ 
sioned,” reflects Lamothe. "Governments at any 
level seem capable of making any decision they 
want and everybody lives by that. People just 
say, oh well, and I have difficulty with that 


0 ' 


High Prairie 
Roman Catholic 
Separate School 
District 1 Vo. 56 


Happy to honour the Native Elders; 
through their wisdom the Native culture, language 
and traditions are maintained. 


Box 789, High Prairie, Alberta TOG 1E0 
Tel (403) 523-3771 Fax: (403) 523-4603 


“Together We’re Stronger” 
Relying upon the wisdom of our Elders... 
With their guidance 
we will build the future. 



G-MART STORE 



....... tfu clothes ijou ith 

looks expensive 

but wool strain 8759-51 AVE. 

your budget. 10572-101 ST. 

12510- 132 AVE., EDMONTON, AB 
Goodwill Industrial - Our Business Works So People Car 


Honouring the Native Elders whose wisdom 
and strength have helped maintain the 
Native culture, language and traditions, 
trom 

Aboriginal Education Project 


^ The Project Zfoj 
is hosted at 'o 

MOUNT ROYAL COLLEGE 

4825 Richard Road SW.. 
Calgary. Alberta T3E6K6 
Bus: (403) 240-6285 Fax: (403) 240-6670 


TSUU T INA EDUCATION OFFICE 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

TSUU T'lNA SCHOOL requires Full Time 
Teachers and Prindpal for E.C.S to Grades 5, 
for 1993 - 94 school term. 

Please submit resume, transcript, Teaching 
Certification, with a short statement of passed 
experience with Native Education and 
philosophy. 


Education Co-ordinator 

Tsuu T'ina Education Department 

3700 Anderson Rd. S.W., 

Calgary, Alberta T2W 3C4 

Ph. (403) 238-2677 or fax. (403) 238-3064 


We lake this opportunity to salute our Elders: 
thank you for Ihe numerous contributions 
you have made. 

® JOB 

DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM 


The Aims Job Development Program’s 
First Reunion will now be held Aug. 14, 1993. 
We are cordially inviting all grads and 
participants since 1986 to contact: 
Marilyn Mura - Program Administrator 
Phone: (604) 874-4282 or fax (604) 874-4299 


Pre-employment program for Native men 

• Life skills • Active job search 

• On site, work experience training 

• Traditional cultural curriculum 

Group application deadline is in the 1st week of Aug. 
— A text program begins Sept. 6,1993 .— 

Aims Job Development Program 
#203, 96 East Broadway, 
Vancouver, B.C. VST 1V6 
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First Nations languages available on computer 


Below: Examples of the printed output 

produced by the First Nations Language Extensions Program for WordPerfect 

Cree: 

KahkI masinahatahwawak cakipehikanisak makonamani ALT ekwa CTRL 
key combinations, ewako oma apacihtayini, namoya kacahc 
masinahikkanacikos kika-apaciht ka-ohci masinahikakehk tapiskohc 
mana awsispihk. Nanatohk-oskan cakipehikanisak kahklnawasonawak. 
Ayisk mlna ewakonik cakipehikanisak masiipayiwak anita computer 
screen, maka piko ka-apatahk veiw document Feature nete 
WordPerfect. Nawac apacihtahki ewako-oma, kika cacastapipayin 
masinahikewin. 

Saulteaux: 

Ka-kxtahkwatonk ima ka-nipwahkamikank anint osiplhikanan, 
wicihtwamakanon ci-osipxhamink minihk keko ka-kipwahnawitomakak. 
ALT iikwa CTRL key combination sapahcitom. Kawin kahkina 
wapantaSim mekwa oSipihamink, ta-wapantam tas kl§pin onahtonk 
kanipwahkamikank ci-oiipihank kahkina keko. Nihpowa pihmatisi 
cikemakat anohkiwin ka-osipihamink AnihSinapewi osipihikewin. 

Dakota/Nakota/Lakota: 

De wosdogye okiya maza owapi en Dakota ka Nakota ka Lakota. 

Dene: 

?ediri d§n§ ?S detlis hi tsqts^ne bek'e ?eretils ?S horelyd 
dSnSyatiyfi TSbek'e nilye ha ho?a si. ?eritlis d5 horSlyQ t'a 
horlli bek'e thela si, nqde ?eritlls ch6n§ ?5 beke naretlls hlle 
si. ?S ?iritlls neltsi dS t'altthe ddne yayiyfi k'Sretllsi ?ediri 
tsatsanS bek'e ?eretlls i nezo si. 


suming and error- 
prone “pen method.” 

The extensions work 
on any PC-compatible 
computer that is capa¬ 
ble of running 
WordPerfect 5.1. In or¬ 
der to print documents 
created using the ex¬ 
tensions, it is neces¬ 
sary to have a printer 
that is capable of print¬ 
ing graphics. 

The extensions were 
developed by Randco 
Intelligent Computer 
Solutions of 

Saskatoon. Randco is 
currently investigat¬ 
ing new technologies 
which will allow them 
to create syllabic ver¬ 
sions of the software to 
be marketed by SICC. 

SICC is a non-profit 
organization. Its man¬ 
date is to strengthen 
and support the over¬ 
all Indian education 
and cultural aware¬ 
ness of Indian people. 

Randco provides con¬ 
tract programming, 
custom software devel¬ 
opment, hardware and 
software advice and in¬ 
stallation, and other 
computer consulting 
services. 

The extensions can 
be ordered from SICC 
at (306) 244-1146 dur¬ 
ing normal office 
hours, Monday to Fri¬ 
day. Each version costs 
$75.00 Canadian, with 
quantity discounts and 
site-licensing options 
available. As well, 
SICC is willing to de¬ 
velop versionsforother 
First Nation lan¬ 
guages. Contact them 
for further informa- 

WordPerfect is a reg¬ 
istered trademark of 
WordPerfect Corpora¬ 
tion, Orem, Utah. 


THE C 

face 

OF/THINGS TO COME. 


is Prograi 



The University of Northern British Colum¬ 
bia, BC’s newest university, is seeking a dy¬ 
namic and creative professional to fill the senior 
position of Director of First Nations Programmes. 
This person will be the critical link between First 
Nation communitiesand the institution in ensur¬ 
ing the relevance of First Nation courses and 
programs, and in providing the highest calibre of 
services to First Nations students. Student 
enrolment and retention will be of the utmost 
concern to the University. The successful can¬ 
didate should possess the following: 

• An appropriate graduate degree (Masters), or 
completion of said degree within four years 

• Administrative experience in a post 
secondary educational institution or First 
Nations organization 

• Excellent written and oral 
communications skills 

• Strong interpersonal skills 

• Creativity in developing relevant initiatives 

• Flexibility and adaptability to work with the 
diverse communities within 

Northern British Columbia 

• Ability to work in the full range of intercultural 
contexts represented by the First Nations 

in the region in a sensitive and 
appropriate manner 

• Demonstratedability in conflict resolution and 
team building 

• Willingness to travel into the Northern 
communities of BC is crucial 

• In-depth knowledge of the current issues 
facing First Nation communities 

• Fluency in, or willingness to learn, a 
First Nations language would be 


We offer an attractive remuneration pack¬ 
age and the opportunity to be part of this unique 
educational facility in Northern BC. Please for¬ 
ward your resume and the names of three 
references by June 15. 1993, to: Director of 
Human Resources. University of Northern 
British Columbia, P.O. Bag 1950, Station A. 
Prince George. BC V2L 5P2 



The Saskatchewan Indian Cultural Centre 
(SICC) in Saskatoon, Saskatchewan has begun 
shipping First Nation Language Extensions for 
WordPerfect 5.1, a family of software products 
designed to make it possible to use WordPerfect 
5.1 for DOS to process documents in several 
Native languages. Currently available are Ro¬ 
man orthography versions for Cree-Saulteaux, 
Dakota-Nakota-Lakota, and Dene. 

Without the extensions, a document in one of 
these languages must be created using the base 
Roman characters. After it is printed, the author 
has to use a black pen to draw all of the neces¬ 
sary accents and special characters. The exten¬ 
sions create the necessary characters directly, 
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Working towards 
a harmonious 
future 

by Del Sty 

Sometimes the complaint is made during 
cross-cultural business affairs that one party 
does not understand the other. When the 
enmity arising from the disharmony is too 
great business relations break down and no¬ 
body benefits. 

Roy Cunningham of Native Employment 
Transition Services recently provided ICG 
Propane with liaison services with northern 
Canadian First Nations bands. ICG Propane 
sought his services because they wanted the 
home heating fuel business in Canada’s north¬ 
ern communities. And they wanted to reduce 
the chances of misunderstanding on both sides 
of their arrangements. 

“ICG saw a market in Aboriginal communi¬ 
ties in the north,” said Cunningham, a Metis 
with western Canadian Cree origins. “We 
went out and talked, brought awareness to the 
company about how to conduct business with 
the First Nations.” 

Cunningham is a teacher by profession, an 
li of the Univer¬ 


sity of Lethbridge, who 
later spent several 
years developing and 
delivering the Native 
Studies Program at 
that southern Alberta 
university. 

One of his primary 
concerns today is de¬ 
veloping education pro¬ 
grams for Natives de- 
liveredbyFirstNations 
or Metis educators. 

“We are pushing hard 
to find Aboriginal 
teachers,” he said of 
his current project at 
the Sarcee Culture and 
Education Centre. 

The southern Alberta 
band school educates 
students up to grade 
five, and therefore op¬ 
erates as a feederschool 
for other school sys- 

“Our concern is to 
prepare the children to 
enter another school 
system on an even-foot¬ 
ing with otherstudents. 
And we would prefer 
they were taught by 
Native teachers. This 
would provide them 
with appropriate role 
models.” 

So Cunningham’s 
work comprises many 
aspects deemed desir¬ 
able by a society that 
wants to bring forward 
the people of the First 
and Metis Nations of 
western Canada. 

“The educational 
needs of Natives are 
beginning to be met at 
several western Cana¬ 
dian universities.” 

The remaining chal¬ 
lenge in front of 
Cunningham and oth¬ 
ers is to move the 
graduates of profes¬ 
sional and technical 
programs into mean¬ 
ingful employment 
both on reserves and 
off them. 


Kinehiyawan che? 


Lesson 7 

In Cree, as in English, there are nouns, 
pronouns, verbs and adverbs. 

Nouns in the Cree language are animate or 
inanimate. Nouns which refer to living things 
are animate. Nouns referring to non-living 
objects are inanimate. 

Examples: 

Animate Nouns 

awa this one 

niska geese 

iskwiw woman 


atim dog 

pithisis bird 

mancos bug 

Inanimate Nouns 

oma this thing 

othakan dish 

masinahikan book 

maskisin shoe 

titapowin chair 

micowinatik table 


Cree Language Lesson 

by Trudy Merasty . 



There are a few exceptions of non-living 
objects which are considered animate. 


Examples: 

miskisik oma 
wapikwani 



International 

Year of Indigenous Peoples 

A Royal Salute 

At Royal Bank, we have a special commitment to the First 
Peoples of Canada - both as valued customers and as valued mem¬ 
bers of our Royal Bank team. 

We opened the first full-time branch on a reserve in 1991 
and are ready to serve native people with a wide range of financial 
products and services. Our senior managers arc available at all 
times to discuss particular banking requirements and to provide 
advisory services. 

Through university and college educational awards and 
summer employment programs, we continue to reach out to young 
Native Canadians who are interested in a banking career. We will 
provide the training and skills development programs that will 
enable them to move into management positions. 

We are proud to be a corporate sponsor of the "1993 North 
American Indigenous Games __________ 

in Prince Albert, Saskatchewan 
and we salute the United 

Nations for declaring this _____________ 

year the International Year ********®********* 

of Indigenous People*" . Royal Bank is proud to contribute to a 
renewed spirit of understanding and cooperation. 

£0 ROYAL BANK 
























___ NORTHERN NISHNAWBE 
P J I EDUCATION COUNCIL 

invites applications for 

PELICAN FALLS FIRST NATIONS HIGH SCHOOL (Grade 9-11) 


a) Statement of Personal Philosopy of Educaliot 

b) Copy of Ontario Teacher Qualification Recoi 

c) Copy of University Transcript 


te Position applying for 


n accordance with Section 29 (1) (a) of tl 
n form at ion and Protection of Privacy Aci 
md dated statement authorizing NNEC to 
! check for Criminal Convictions. ^ 


♦ Only su 


ul applies 


w following a pre- 


ANTICIPATED POSITIONS AVAILABLE: 

(positions advertised are subject to change or cancellation) 
1.0 Gr. 11 Acounting/English/Data Processing 

(.5 Guidance^ .5 Pwson^Ufe MLnagcment 9, 10. 11) 
1.0 Gr. 9 Keyboarding. Science, Geography. Gr. 11 English 
1.0 Nutive Language Gr. 9, 10; Family Studies Gr. 9 




P.F.N. 


4c HI hone, Principal, 


Sioux Lookout, Ont. P8T 1K4 
Tel: (807)737-1110/1114 
Fax: (807) 737-1449 _ 


Qu’AppeUe Indian Residential School 

‘ ‘T A Lebret, Saskatchewan 


The Qu'Appelle Indian Residential School's philosophy is based on a shared vision ot 
school board and stall to meet our students' needs in areas ot academic, social, personal, 
and vocational development. 


emphasizes high student academic productivity; 
offers preparatory instruction for all post-secondary training 
with provincial accreditation In all courses ot study. 


Our social development: 

• examines education in terms of current social issues; 

• promotes student government and peer counselling; 

• promotes student Interaction with school approved social events. 


Our personal development: 

• otters student assistance through our Student Assistance Program 

• otters one-on-one personal counselling; 

• instills personal knowledge, pride, respect, and appreciation ot a 
student's tribal culture, history, values, and traditions. 


Our vocational development: 

• otters one-on-one career counselling; 

• prepares students tor post-secondary education and luture employment. 


Our sports and recreation development: 

• olters instruction and competition in sports: 

• promotes student interaction with cultural and recreational events. 


To assist in the school's vision for student excellence in sports, a new skating arena 
has been constructed on campus. 

Admission is open to status Indian students who aspire to and are willing to work tor 
a high degree ot academic excellence and lull participation in school sports and other 


■ Applications lor Grades 5-12 are now being accepted tor the school term 
commencing August 30.1993. 

Note; Grades 10,11 and 12 are on a semester system. 


Sfity, 1953 Alb'rrrtaN'afive'Nevfrs 

CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FORM 
Healing Ourselves and Mother Earth 
The University of Lethbridge July 18 - 24,1993 

Registration Fee: 

$278.20 Canadian Dollars (Including 7% GST) 



TOTAL AMOUNT REMITTED: 


Please make cheque or money order payable to the University of Lethbridge 
and forward with completed registration form to: 

■irani Conference Services, University of Lethbridge 
» 4401 University Drive, Lethbridge, Alberta T1K 3M4 

Phone: (403) 329-2244 Fax: (403) 329-5166 


NON-SMOKING CAMPUS 


"IF YOU WORK WITH CRANES 


CONTACT: BILL SHERMAN 
PHONE (403) 998-3507 
FAX (403) 998-3508 


Kilborn 


ECTROLUX 


Sales & Service 

OMEGA-Babylock-JUKI 

Sewing Machines & Sergers 
Service All Makes & Models 
Free Repair Estimates 
Free Pick-up and delivery at 




(403) 387-5604 





“REALITIES IN ABORIGINAL EMPLOYMENT” 


THE INTER-PROVINCIAL ASSOCIATION 

ON NATIVE EMPLOYMENT 

17TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 

to be held 

JUNE 22 - 24,1993 

at the Marlborough Inn in Calgary, Alberta 

KEYNOTE 

SPEAKERS: 

Conrad Edwards, Executive Director of the 

Centre for Tribal Employment Rights in 
Washington — “Affirmative Action — 

The Native American Experience" 


Ron Jamieson, Vice-President of Aboriginal 

Banking - Bank of Montreal - “Building Bridges 
— The Economic Benefits of Doing Business 
with Aboriginal Canadians.” 


The Honorable Mike Cardinal, Minister of 

Family and Social Services, Alberta - “Breaking 
the Unemployment Cycle” 

KEYNOTE 

PANELISTS: 

Grand Chief Phil Fontaine, Assembly of 

Manitoba Chiefs 


Chief Sophie Pierre, St. Mary's Band, B.C. 


Grant Brown, University of Lethbridge 

Panel 

Discussion: 

Aboriginal Employment Equity — Pros, 

Problems and Aboriginal Women as a Doubly 
Disadvantaged Group 

Pre-Registration to May 28, 1993: $187.25 

Registration $267.50 

For more information contact:: 

Marlene Benson, Conference Co-ordinator 

at (403) 292-3018 or Fax (403) 292-1719 
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Gatherings 


World’s largest Pow Wow 
set for Moose Jaw 

by Brian Savage 

The First Nation’s Council of Moose Jaw has 
organized what is being called the “world’s larg¬ 
est pow wow” set for July 22 of this year and 
scheduled to run for four days. 

Alberta Native News spoke to Ray Gladue of 
the First Nation’s Council about the event. 

“Our director, Barry Kennedy, thought of it 
last fall,” says Gladue, who adds that funding 
has come from the province, city and, for the most 
part, from corporate sponsorship. 

The event has a budget of half a million dollars. 

“The main aim is to generate awareness of 
Native culture and to help participate in the 
celebration.” 

The pow wow is scheduled to become a yearly 
event and is expected to bring in 70,000 Natives 
alone, says Gladue. 

“We expect Aboriginals from across Canada, 
the U.S.A., and Mexico. We have Natives from 
Greenland coming and Aboriginal baseball teams 
from Australia and New Zealand. 

“There’ll be performers and artists of all kinds,” 
says Gladue. 

Events include a national football tournament, 
a slow ball tournament, art shows, pow wows, 
bingos, and a square dance competition. 

A two-day conference with elders will be held 
and will focus on youth suicide and dropping out 
of school. 

“These are two related topics,” observes Gladue. 

“Youth suicide has never been addressed as it 
should be in Native communities and the drop¬ 
out rate will be looked at as well as strategies for 
problem solving. The youth are always left out, 
sessions are usually adult or family-oriented but 
with two days the conference should include 
extensive discussions.” 

The land for the event has been leased from a 
private citizen, says Gladue, and is part of the 
Moose Jaw Wild Animal Park with plenty of 

■TOM WE HOPE YOU ENJOY THE 

r 23RD ANNUAL 

.J , PRO CHUTE OUT RODEO 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
PETRO CANADA RESTAURANT 

OPEN 24 HOURS 



gug 

PEPSI COLA 
CANADA BEVERAGES 


1-800-667-1341 


(1980) Ltd. 


• PLUMBING, HEATING & AIR CONDITIONING 

• COMPLETE PLUMBING & HEATING SERVICE 


Meadow Lake, Sask. 

(306) 236-5625 


24 Hr. Service 

(306) 236-3271 


‘ ROCKY MOHAWK 

(DONBAR SERVICES) 


ft 

* 24 HOUR SERVICE 

PROPANE & DIESEL 

• Mini-Convenience Store 

• Fishing Supplies & Bait 

• Hunting & Fishing Licenses 

— ON HIGHWAY 11— 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN HOUSE, AB 


NEWSPAPER TO PRINT 
POWWOW GUIDE 


room for 50,000 people and their ( 

Organizers are hoping for over 100 tipis to be 
raised on the site. 

Besides celebrating Native culture the finan¬ 
cial aspect should please Natives and non-Na- 
tives alike. 

“SaskTourism told us we’d be injecting $4.3 
million over four days but we figure that’s a 
pretty low estimate,” says Gladue, who adds that 
his group was surprised that such an event has 
never been held before. 


Attention all First Nations. 

Next month Alberta Native NewsvM feature a 
salute to the Pow Wow and will include a list of 
pow wow and summer celebrations scheduled 
for June, July and August. 

If you would like information about your pow 
wow to appear in this section please fax us some 
details such as date, place, contact phone numbers, 
scheduled events, etc. 

Our fox number is (403)424-3951 or drop 


Alberta Native News 
#330 Canada Trust Building - 
10036 Jasper Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta T5J 2W2 


a 


SPRING TIME IS HITCH TIME 

Super Sale to our 

Pow Wow people 

Class 1 - 2000 lb - *99°° Installed 
Class II - 3500 lb - *125°° Installed 
* Wiring/ Brake Controls / Class 4 & 5 / Available 

©fUSagi 

anadsz 

251 - 12B St. North 
Lethbridge, AB T1H 2K8 
Phone (403) 327-7722 
Our Fax (403) 327-7724 



BATOCHE 

National Historic Site 

In the Heart of Cdnada\ Old North West. 



i battlos of tho North-Wost 
Resistance or learn more ol tho Metis culture. 
All is possible when exploring Saskatchewan': 
rich and diverse history, at Batocho. 

SEASON: Mtjll.mS - October 11,1»» 




Canada 
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Qatuwas festival expecting thousands 


by Derek McColl 

The United Nations Year of the World’s Indig¬ 
enous Peoples will be punctuated on June 27, 
1993 by the Qatuwas "Peoples Gathering To¬ 
gether Festival” in Bella Bella, B.C. With twenty- 
four canoes confirmed, representing several na¬ 
tions, and interest from the Maoris of New Zea¬ 
land, organizers expect a gathering of close to 
three thousand strong. The event marks the first 
contact between the Heiltsuk Nation and Euro¬ 
pean explorers 200 years ago. 

The resurrection of the Heiltsuk Maritime 
Heritage began in 1986 with the journey of 
Heiltsuk paddlers in a traditional ocean-going 
canoe, the Glwa, from Bella Bella to Expo ’86 in 
Vancouver. 


Saluting Native Elders 

APAM== 

MECHANICAL 

496-7484 

6815 - 104 Street, 
Edmonton, AB 

Plumbing - Heating 
Gasfitting 

Specials 

1-40 US gal water heater 
supplied and Installed 

$312.50 

5 year warranty 
PLUS: Removal Included 

FlameMaster 

Heat exchangers 
supplied and Installed 

iron, $338.00 

5 yr. warranty 


Fochf Mountain 
House 
National 
Historic Site 

D/scove the Legacy 
of tie 
fur Trade 



Open May 
to Thanksgiving. 
free admission. 


STAMPBOER INN 

QH • 58 Room 8 

• Some Kitchenette Unite 

• Air Conditioning 

■d SPECIAL GROUP RATES AVAILABLE 
In Commercial Park off Hwy #2A 
763-5535 4215 - 63 St.. Ponoka, AB 



Son Of 

Monster Truck. 


1-800-VOLAR1S. 


“The canoe is the cornerstone of our culture 
and has sustained our Heiltsuk peoples within 
our territory for the past 10,000 years,” Frank 
Brown, Executive Director of the Qatuwas Festi¬ 
val was quoted as saying in Awa’k’wis magazine. 
“It has been the vessel of travel, cultural diffu¬ 
sion, commerce and communication for all North 
West Coast Tribes. The Qatuwas Festival is 
symbolic of the renaissance of our ceremonial 
culture and ocean -going traditions,” he contin- 
ued. . 

Paddlers will begin their journey this month, 
with departures from along the coast of Wash¬ 
ington State and the B.C. coast. “There are seven 
or eight canoes coming from Washington State, 
(and others from) the B.C. north coast and the 
B.C. south coast,” says Reg Moody, Public Rela¬ 
tions Officer for the Qatuwas Festival. “To date 



Non-participants are warned that there 


have 24 canoes confirmed... and 2100 people fifty dollar per day observers’ fee, “if you’re not 


is from June 27 to 


July 3, 1993 will include workshops, cultural Nations peoples with canoes. We’ve had hun- 
dancin’g, feasting and traditional Native games dreds of people calling, and they get turned off as 
■ ------ -- * - J - -— is we mention the observers’ fee. That’s 


le racing, tug-of-war and sc 


Monday, July 28/Washington State will be why it was put in place. If we just left it open and 
hosting the celebrations. “All the bands from didn’t put a cap on it we’d be in a lot of trouble.” 
Washington are working together on developing For transportation by means other than ocean- 
their dance program,” says Moody. “And they’re going canoe. Moody states, ‘The only way in here 
going to provide a feast at the dinner meal for and out of here is on B.C. Ferries, Wagair and 


upwards of three thousand people.” 

Thursday, June 1 
of women’s power 


Pacific and Coastal Airlines.” Pacific Coastal 
_ to be "a day in celebration Airlines is offering special fares from Vancouver 
Native Society, First Na- for the event, and observers are advised to make 


Women’s Day, with a line up of guest their reservations early, 
speakers coming in to deal with the changing Financial support for the Qatuwas Festival is 
role of women in First Nations societies. provided by the B.C. government through the 

Festival organizers are providing designated ministryofAboriginalAffairs,GovemmentServ- 

areas for camping. ‘There will be feasting, as ices Maritime Bicentennial D -— * l '~ 

wellasconcessionstandsforbreakfastandlunch,” couver Foundation, and E 
says Moody. But people are advised “to be as self- Canada Medical Services. 


AGLAND Sales & Service 
(403) 645-4437 

4721 - 52 Avenue, St. Paul. Alberta 


LAKELAND FIRE 
AND SAFETY 
SUPPLIES (ieso) 


2) the setting up of mechanisms to speed the resolution of Aboriginal land cla 

3) an improved system for Aboriginal justice: 

4) education for and about Aboriginal people; 

5) provision of social services to off-reserve Aboriginal people. 


^ • Inspections 
I • kitchen systems 
I • recharging 
A • hyrostatic 



e information on how the Liberal party will meet these goals, 
me by phone (403) 645-4*62 or write _ 

Paul Langevin, . I harts 

St. Paul Liberal Association, -----* M . n f. erld . 
Box 12*. SI. Paul AB TOA 3A0 - UOerat 



Honouring the NatHe tlders: They bring 
experience and knowledge... Use It wisely, front 

FRONTIER 
R.V. RENTALS 

Motorhome Rental Services 
in Yellowknife 

Your Vacation May 

Begin Here! 
Book Early! 


FRONTIER 
R.V. RENTALS 

P. O. Box 
Yellowknife, 
N.W.T. XIA 3N7 



ALPINE VALUE 
DRUG MART 


rm“ 9 845-3727 

• Photo Processing 

-||a£1LuxiaL^ 

ALPINE CARDS 


& GIFTS 


• Hallmark Cards 

• Gifts for all occasions 


845-3727 


5107 - 50th St., Rocky Mtn House, AB 
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cy®i rts t m imssii 

It’s Rodeo Time again so pull on your boots, grab your hat and hit the rodeo trail. We at Alberta Native New* have 
put together a schedule of some of the upcoming rodeo events. Our list is by no means complete but we hope it gives 
you an idea of what to expect in the weeks to come. Good luck to all the rodeo participants and have a great time! 

Indian Professional Rodeo Association 
1993 Schedule 

Eden Valley, AB .June IS - 20 


Father’s DayMemorial Rodeo, 

Kananaskis.June 19 - 20 

Canada Day.Morley, AB.June 30 - July 2 

Indigenous Games.Prince Albert.July 26-31 

Buffalo Ranch,Hobbema, AB.Mid-August 

Kananaskis Rodeo, Morley, AB .August 14 - 15 
Wildcat Hills Stampede 

Rabbit Lake, AB.August 28 - 29 

Benjamin Memorial Rodeo 

Morley, AB.End of August 

National and World Finals 

Canadian Native Finals Rodeo, 

Brandon, MN.Oct. 28-31 


Cranbrook, B.C.August 13-15 

Armstrong, B.C.August 13-15 

Jasper, AB.August 19-22 

Fort Nelson, B.C.August 21-22 

Pincher Creek, AB.August 21-22 

Vancouver, B.C.August 26-29 

September 

Okotoks, AB.September 3-5 

Merritt, B.C.September 4-5 

Lacombe, AB.September 24-26 

Hanna, AB.September 24-26 

October/November/December 

Bud Pro Tour Finals (Saskatoon) ...October 1-3 

C.F.R.November 10-14 

N.F.R.December 3-12 


Canadian Professional Rodeo Association 
1993 Tentative Schedule 

May 

Swift Current (Labatt’s).May 27-30 

Taber, AB.May 28-30 

June 

Stettler, AB.June 4-6 

Grande Prairie, AB.June 4-6 



Craigmyle, AB. 

Rocky Mtn House, AB. 

Brooks, AB. 

.June 9 

.June 12 

Coronation, AB. 

. ... June 12-13 

Lea Park, AB. 

Brandon, MB. 


Innisfail, AB. 

..June 17-20 

Assiniboia, SK. 

.June 19-20 


Sundre, AB.June 25-27 

Wainwright, AB.June 25-27 

High River, AB.June 26-27 

Ponoka, AB.June 30-July 4 

July 

Swift Current, SK.July 1-3 

Williams Lake, B.C.July 1-4 

Meadow Lake, SK.July 1-4 

Benalto, AB.July 9-11 


Lakeland Rodeo Association 
1993 Rodeo Schedule 

St. Albert.May 28, 29, 3< 

Tofield.May 29, 30 

Saddle Lake.May 29, 30 (Tentative) 

Fort Saskatchewan.June 5,6 

Grand Centre.June 5,6 

Killam.June 11, 12 

Drayton Valley.June 12, 13 

Redwater.June 12, 13 


Shaunavon, SK.July 19-20 

Estevan, SK.July 21-23 

Morris, MB.July 21-25 


Austin, MB.July 28-31 

Medicine Hat, AB.July 29-31 

Swan River, MB.July 30-August 1 

Strathmore, AB.July 31-August 2 

August 

Bruce, AB.August 1 

High Prairie, AB.August 4-5 

Lethbridge, AB.August 4-7 

Grimshaw, AB.August 6-8 

Cardston, AB.August 12-14 


Stoney Lake.June 19, 20 

Rich Lake.June 19, 20 (Tentative) 

Cranberry Lake.June 19, 20 (Tentative) 

Provost.June 26, 27 

Vermilion.June 26, 27 

Thorhild.July 1, 2 

Whitney Lake..July 3, 4 

Goodfish Lake.July 3,4 (Tentative) 

Hardisty.July 10, 11 

Hairy Hill.July 10, 11 

Teepee Creek.July 17, 18 

Sandy Landing.July 17, 18 (Tentative) 

Lamont.July 23,24 

Alexander.July 24, 25 (Tentative) 

Smoky Lake.July 31, August 1 

Willingdon.August 7, 8 

Two Hills.August 21, 22 

Boyle.August 21, 22 (Tentative) 

Lakeland Rodeo Finals 

“Showdown ’93”.September 2,3, 4,5 


Please Recycle This PaperY] 


Coca-Cola Bottling 

^_ . DISPENSING EQUIPMENT"" 

Bra • SUPPIV & SERVICE . SPECIAL EVENTS 

(403) 875-4048 

lloydminster. AB 

E (403) 645-3043 i 

5210 - 50 St . St. Paul T0A 3A0 I 
Fax 645-6708 loll Fieo 1(800)5224106 



f ROCKY 

■We Do Ci 
• Licensed | 

Frame 

Rack 
■ Free 
Estimates 

AUTO BODY LTD.) 

ir & Truck Repairs At Painting" 

/ !Lr\ v ■ 

BUSINESS HOURS: 8- 12 & 1 ■ 5 MONDAY TO FRIDAY 

4911 - 52 Street, Rocky Mountain House, AB 
PHONE 845-7107 ■ NIGHTS 845-7234 

FAX 845-6773 • ASK FOR DALE 



I would like lo lake this 
opportunity lo thank and 
congratulate all (he organizers, 
volunteer s, contestants and, of course, 
the fans, who contribute to the success 
of the 22nd Annual Rocky Mountain 
House Pro Chute Out Stampede 


Tv Lund, ML A 


Boi 1245, Rocky Mountain Houic, A0 TOM 1T0 
Phone (403)845-5154 



ST. PAUL 
TRADING 


NEW & USED 
FURNITURE 



:ASH& CARRY 


FOR COMPETITIVE 
halU PRICING CALL 

(403) 645-6513 

5002 - 5th AVE., ST. PAUL, AB 


MESSAGE 
FROM THE 
MINISTER 

As Minister of Economic Development and Tourism. 
I am delighted to welcome visitors and rodeo 
participants to David Thompson Country. Here, in 
Alberta, people meet for new experiences, adventure 
and old-fashioned fun. 

I never cease to be amazed by the many exciting 


dedication to friendly hospitality and top-notch servi 


id enjoy the thrills of the ro 


Yours sincerely. 




Don Sparrow 
MINISTER 

ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND TOURISM 
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Literature 


Book Details Visions of Self-Determination 











As was the case with Part I, it would definitely 


Book Review — Section II . . 

Nation to Nation: Aboriginal Sovereignty 
and the Future of Canada 

Edited by Diane Engelstad and John Bird \y 

House of Anansi Press, Ontario 

Copyright 1992, by Citizens for Public Justice; 236 pages. 

Review by Dale Stelter 

Synopsis of Section I: This book is divided 
into three parts, and contains nearly thirty 
essays, written by Natives and non-Na- 
tives. Part I deals with what has happened 
so far regarding Aboriginal sovereignty 
and self-government. The essays point out 
that there are cultural, political, spiritual, 
and economic dimensions to self-govern¬ 
ment, and they need to be dealt with 
holistically. 

Examples of topics dealt with include an ____ 

Aboriginal perspective on Canadian his- be beneficial if these essays were widely 
tory, political self-sufficiency, culture, re- ] a t e d among the mainstream society. Maybe 
Iationshipswiththeland,Aboriginalwomen then many people in the mainstream society 
and self-government, and the specific and WQU ld better understand some of the oppression 
comprehensive land claims processes. The that Native people in Canada have been and are 
essays deal, in a very clear and succinct subjected to, and the obstacles that to this day 
manner, with many of the basic issues and ^ constantly placed in front of Native peoples 
concepts concerning self-determination in their efforts to achieve self-determination and 
and sovereignty for Aboriginal people. sovereignty. 

An essay by Maggie Hodgson, the executive 
The eleven essays in Part II, which is given the director of the Nechi Institute in St. Albert, is 
title of Communities in Transition, provides entitled Rebuilding Community After the Rest- 
examples of how “Aboriginal people have been dential School Experience, and states that the 
working out their visions of sovereignty and self- residential schools “eliminated time spent with 
determination.” the extended family and changed ideology and 

beliefs. By cutting children off from their com¬ 
munities the schools effectively cut off access to 
traditional teachings about living on the land 
and having respect for all creatures.” Now, 
however. Native people and communities from 
all parts of the nation are in a healing process. 

Two essays dealing with the Innu of Labrador 
demonstrate how governments and the main¬ 
stream society can try to ignore Native people. 
The essay entitled Nitassinan: Caribou and F- 


Our stnceresl apologies for any inconvenience 

OAKDALE PUBLISHING 

"The 1993 Guide toGov't Grams in Alberta” 8th Edition 
Is now available for purchase lo All First Nation Communities 
For further imormanon 
call (403) 434-4444 or fa* (403) 434-4455 


16s, by Napes Ashini, tells about how the 
Canadian Department ofNational Defencespoke 
of Innu land as “ideally suited” for low-level 
training flights, because in such a vast space, 
there is “not one home or permanent residence.” 
Yet the Innu, who spend much time on the land, 
fought back and brought international attention 
to their struggle against the flights. 

The Fort Good Hope Community Council, in 
the Northwest Territories, writes about the 
arduous process by which the Natives of the area 
have worked toward gaining community self- 
government. This essay highlights the obstacles 
and roadblocks that can be thrown up by an 
uncooperative federal government. 

Ellen Gabriel, who served as a spokesperson 
for the Mohawk community of Kanesatake dur¬ 
ing the 1990 stand-off at Oka, writes of events 
leading up to and surrounding the blockade 
erected by the Mohawks, including from a 
historical perspective. 

John Bird—who co-edited Nation to Nation 
with Diane Englestad—writes that since the 
book is very much about “changing the non¬ 
aboriginal structures that stand in the way of 
sovereignty, Part III looks at the role of non¬ 
native support for aboriginal rights.” 

Essays such as the one by Lois Cape, a non- 
Native who grew up in Oka, explain why—and 
the ways in which—the non-Native authors 
support Aboriginal peoples in their struggles for 
self-determination. Tim Schouls, in an afterword 
entitled The Path Ahead perhaps summarizes 
the essays when he says: “We must begin to 
accept the integrity of an aboriginal vision for 
life. Aboriginal peoples are trying to find a way to 
express a distinct and modem identity in a 
society that allows little room for such distinc¬ 
tiveness... 

“Listening leads to empathy and understand¬ 
ing to support. These are important precondi¬ 
tions to a renewed relationship of trust and 
mutual respect. But listening and understand¬ 
ing must also lead to action.” 


Henderson Campbell / 


Barristers and Solicitors 

MARVIN W. HENDERSON WILLIAM J. CAMPBELL FELIX P.HOEHN DARYL J. SCHATZ 
GENERAL PRACTICE INCLUDING NATIVE LAW 

A Real Estate 4 Mortgages A Family Law 4 Divorce * Wills 4 Eslales 
* Poison Injury Claims A Criminal Law 4 Impaired Driving 
A General Law Suits A Business 4 Company Matters A Immigration Law 

(306) 652-1234 Fax (306)244-6640 Free Initial Consultation 
#202-135 - 21st Street East, SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 



Saluting the Native Elders 

A PmOO (S@m§)® ©0 Presto ®@Ik8m® G>@% 


4916 - 49 Avenue, 
Onoway, Alberta 


967-2277 



•APPLE • IBM • COMPAQ 

• CANON •EPSON •BROTHER 

• HEWLETT • QMS • SHARP 

PACKARD • DIGITAL • RICOH 

OVER 150 MODELS 


448-1406 


10476 Mayfield Rd„ Edmonton, AB T5P 4P4 Fax: 448-1407 


WE ALSO DO ON-SITE SERVICE 
ON ALL LASER PRINTER BRANDS, 
BY FACTORY TRAINED TECHNICIANS 


Waterproofing 
& Foundation Repairs 
20 Years Experience 


Wall & Floor Cracks 
Epoxy Injection 
Sealed Sumps 
Emergency Pumps 
Hydro Static Pressure 
Relief Systems 

Affordable Rates 
Engineer Approved 
Fr ee Estimates 


We Solute all Native “Elders 
for their strength and great u/isdom 
from 

Kingsway 
Lexus Toyota 

PRE-OWNED DIVISION 

© LEXUS 

QUALITY USED CARS 

— ( 403 ) 478-8300 — 

12820 - 97 St„ Edmonton, AB T5E 4C3 


■ WANTED! 

J EXTERIOR ! 
S RENOVATIONS | 

| CALL | 
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Special Stories 



Wolves 

by Norris McNabb 


Editor’s Note: Norris McNabb sent us in his story of a fascinating 
experience. We welcome your tales and will be happy to publish 
them whenever possible. 


I was hunting by myself, looking for moose. When I 
found moose tracks, I waited for awhile to see or hear 
something. All of a sudden, I heard a wolf. My gun was 
loaded, so I wasn’t worried. One wolf came running 
out of the bush, then another. All together there were 
ten. 

I looked for a tree to climb, so they wouldn’t get me. 
I had to climb a tree because I only had eight shells. 
I ran to a tall tree, because wolves can jump high. 
When they came close enough, I shot at them, killing 
eight. The other two wolves would not leave me alone. 
I had some food in my back pack, so I ate a bit. 

When dark came, the wolves still would not leave. 
They were sitting together, as if thinking and making 
plans. All of a sudden, one of them left, the other 
stayed, I suppose to watch over me. Not very long 
after, the other wolf came running out of the bush, 
only there were two of them, and one was not a wolf. 
It was black. Apparently the wolf had gone and got a 
beaver to chop me down. 


Living Our Art 

Continued from Page 11 

open ourselves to the spirits, learn the art of 
accepting help and of helping ourselves. I have 
seen people rebuild themselves: begin the proc¬ 
ess and take the first few steps. With help. Then 
alone. The art of facilitating healing. Of helping 
people feel safe. Of feeling safe. Taking a chance. 
The art of letting go of fear. Fear of acceptance. 
Of rejection. Dealing with it instead of running 
away. The art of acting in one’s life instead of 
reacting to everyone else’s. 

The masks and totems and salmon rattles and 
shields, the canoes, the clothing, the carvings 
and the songs—these are not separate from our 
ceremonies, our rituals, our culture. They are 



inclusive, context-bound. Nature is our gallery, 
our museum of civilization. Our studio. Mother 
Earth is our archives, Father Sky our catalogue. 
Our sacred songs and dances and objects are not 
artifacts and never have been. They are our 
spirituality, our cultural celebration. For Native 
people, art and life have always been one. Site 
specific installations. 

What is important for me is not simply to look 
at Native grt in historical perspective and to 
compare and contrast it with non-Native art, but 
to point out the internal connection which it has 
with Native culture. I want to emphasize the 
importance of contiguity between the spirit of 
the art, the respect given the materials, their 
handling, use and display and the incorporation 
of the process into and within the artist’s life. 
Awareness of the mutual extension of artist and 


art into one another. Making the connection 
between yourself and your art organic. Not just 
building a bridge—being it—or at least part of it. 
Living your art. Walking your talk. Hiy hiy! 


We salute el! Native Elders 


— May the Creator bleu them r 
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Delayed Implementation of 
Environmental Bill Criticized 


by Dale Stelter 

After more than four years of preparation, 
Alberta’s new environmental bill has finally 
received proclamation. However, the bill, called 
the Environmental Protection and Enhance¬ 
ment Act, will not take effect until September 
1st, a move that has been heavily criticized. 

The critics say that the delay will allow certain 
projects or licences to be approved or granted 
before the new — and tougher — regulations 
take effect. 

For example, the operating licence for Alberta- 
Pacific’s controversial pulp mill near Athabasca 
recently came up for renewal, under the present 
and less stringent environmental laws, and with 
a renewal period of up to five years. 

Daishowa-Marubeni recently renewed its op¬ 
erating licence for its Peace River-area pulp mill 
for a period of five years, under the present laws. 

John Mclnnis, environment critic for the Al¬ 
berta New Democrats, said that a number of 
other contentious projects will come up for 
consideration before the new environmental act 
takes effect. Mclnnis also pointed out that under 
the old act, companies can make applications for 
licences in secret, and that there is no require¬ 
ment of public consultation. Any such consulta¬ 
tion would be at the whim of the company. As 
well, Mclnnis said, the right of appeal is included 
in the new act, but not in the old act. 

The new environmental bill received final 
rending in the Alberta legislature in June of last 
year, but its implementation was delayed due to 
the defining and putting into place of various 
regulations. The provincial cabinet finally ap¬ 
proved all of those regulations in the latter part 
of last month. 

The Edmonton Journal reports that the legis¬ 
lation and new regulations will, among other 

• impose stiffer penalties for corporations and 


individuals who knowingly pollute the environ¬ 
ment. Corporate polluters could receive fines of 
up to $ 1-million per day, while individuals can 


Coalition fights 

Continued from page 21 

(attitude), especially from people who want to be 
elected. They tell us all the great things they’re 
going to do and once in office they so quickly seem 
to know what’s good for us and the people seem 
not to know anymore.” 

Lamothe calls for all those interested in Native 
Affairs to look at the ramifications of the educa¬ 
tion cutbacks. 

“To say there may be more Native dropouts is 
scary as hell. We in the Coalition view education 
as the essential tool to provide people with the 
wherewithal to achieve success later in life... I 
think in the past number of years there has been 
a turnaround in the Native population recogniz¬ 
ing the importance of schooling but by and large, 
they don’t have the ability to mount a massive 
lobby on their own.” 

The Coalition in Support of Native Education 
is supported by parents and students as well as 
educational activists. Lamothe says the Coali¬ 
tion is an informal group of people who have 
“m anaged to produce from their limited resources, 
5000 letters sent to the education minister, pre¬ 
mier and trustees.” 

The Coalition also asked Native organizations 
to donate time and help pay for the stamps. The 
response was mixed, says Lamothe. 

“In some quarters it was positive, and there 
was no response in others.” 

Outrage over the proposed cuts by the Catholic 
school board prompted Maggie Hodgson to sug¬ 
gest that Native students could leave the Catho¬ 
lic school system for the public board or even set 
up then- own school system. 



receive fines of up to $100,000 and can be jailed 
for two years 

• the directors and officers of private corpora¬ 
tions, as well as provincial and municipal offi¬ 
cials, can be held legally responsible for offences. 

When the new legislation does come into effect, 
the Alberta government will come under close 
scrutiny from environmentalists, as to whether 
it makes full use of the regulations. 


Hodgson told a Catholic trustee meeting that 
having 1500 Native students in their system 
brought almost a million dollars into the Catho¬ 
lic system. The breakdown was $434,000 from 
Native families for such items as kitchen equip¬ 
ment for the Ben Calf Robe school, $ 180,000 from 
band agreements and $305,000 from provincial 

Leith Campbell, theNative consultant Hodgson 
claims is responsible for raising so much money, 
would be reduced to a part-time position. 

Dave MacDougall, the trustee chairperson, told 
the media that “when the granting authority 
tells you you are going to be restricted in the 
funds that you get, all programs are going to be 
affected, it’s not that we’re trying to be hard- 
nosed.” 

Native students will not be the only ones to 
suffer as the provincial government’s eight per¬ 
cent cutback to special grants. The Catholic 
board also announced that other consultants 
involved in teaching English as a Second Lan¬ 
guage will be eliminated altogether at a time 
that ESL enrollment in the school system has 
tripled in the last five years. 
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Decision Prompts Call For 
Conflict-of-interest Inquiry 



31 

available for logging on an annual basis. The 
B.C. government has said it will bring in strin¬ 
gent new logging regulations, emphasizing 
smaller cutblocks, minimiziation of the number 
of logging roads, selective tree-cutting, and 
aerial logging through the use of helicopters. 

Environmentalists throughout the province 
and elsewhere condemned the decision to allow 
the logging. They have stated that the govern¬ 
ment’s land-use plan for the Clayoquot area is 
filled with uncertainty with regard to logging 
practices. They have also stated that they will 
launch an international campaign to'pressure 
the B.C. government into reconsidering its deci- 

As well, environmentalists have claimed that 
as much as 85 percent of the ancient trees in the 
area could end up being logged. They say that 
much of the protected area is made up of non¬ 
commercial lands that would not have been 
logged, such as bogs and scrub forest. Further¬ 
more, almost half of the protected area already 
was included in the Pacific Rim National Park, 
and the Strathcona National Park. 

As a result of the land-use decision, only four of 
Clayoquot Sound’s nine watersheds will remain 
unlogged. Some of the trees in the area are more 
than 1000 years old, and stand over 25 stories 
high. 

According to the Vancouver Sun, George Watt, 
the leader of the Nuh-Chah-Nulth Tribal Coun¬ 
cil, said that the controversy over the planned 
logging is distressing to Natives, who “see these 
people who stole our land now divying it up and 
fighting about it.” The Nuh-Chah-Nulth Tribal 
Council represents numerous Native groups on 
the west coast of Vancouver Island, including 
those who claim Clayoquot Sound as traditional 
territory. 


The head of the British Columbia govern¬ 
ment’s Commission on Resources and Environ- 
ipent has called for an independent conflict-of- 
interest inquiry, regarding the government’s 
decision last month to allow limited logging in 
the Clayoquot Sound region. The region contains 
the last major stand of old-growth forest on 
Vancouver Island. 

Stephen Owen stated that the inquiry should 
focus on the decision of the B.C. government, just 
weeks before allowing the logging, to buy shares 
in MacMillan Bloedel Ltd., which owns most of 
the logging rights in Clayoquot Sound. 

The Canadian Press reports that in February, 
the B.C. government bought 2.1 million 
MacMillan Bloedel shares, increasing its hold- 

Honour our Elders lor they have helped main lain our traditions i culture. 

MANAGEMENT 


ings to 3.3 percent of the company’s total worth. 
The shares were bought through the B.C. En¬ 
dowment Fund, which is an autonomous govern¬ 
ment agency that invests taxpayers’ money in 
British Columbia companies. 

Under the land-use decision announced by the 
B.C. government last month, about one-third of 
the Clayoquot Sound region, which covers 260,000 
hectares, will be permanently preserved as 
wilderness. Approximately 45 percent will be 
opened to logging, and about 17 percent will be 
subject to special management, which will allow 
limited logging as well as other uses such as 
recreation. The remaining five percent was not 
included in the land-use decision. 

In all, up to 1,000 hectares of forest will be 
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Scientists Warn That Global Warming 
Could Unleash Diseases 

Scientists at a conference held in Chicago 
last month warned that global warming could 
cause outbreaks of malaria, yellow fever, den¬ 
gue fever, cholera, diseases borne by various 
parasites, and other potential epidemics. 

As well, the world’s growingpopulation could 
be more susceptible to disease, as depletion of 
the ozone layer allows more ultraviolet radia¬ 
tion from the sun to reach the earth’s surface 
and weaken the immune systems of humans. 

One of the scientists, Andrew Haines, said 
that poorer countries, which may see shortages 
of food and water as a result of the warming, 
would probably bear the brunt. The shortages 
would also cause migrations of potentially 
large numbers of environmental refugees to 
the wealthier countries, he said. 

The Reuter news agency reports that Haines 
added that mosquitoes that carry malaria may 
multiply under a warmer climate, and infec¬ 
tions that were previously killed by cold weather 
may be more likely to survive. Researcher Paul 
Epstein said that warmer oceans would be 
ideal for algal blooms that are associated with 
diseases that affect wildlife, and with cholera 
epidemics among humans in Asia and South 
America. 

Paper Recycling Plant 
Receives NRCB Approval 

A long-awaited paper recycling plant, proposed for the community of Redcliff in southern 
Alberta, has received approval from the provincial Natural Resources Conservation Board. 

The company proposing the plant, Consumers Paper, hopes that construction will begin this 
summer, although the project still has some financial and environmental considerations to deal 
with. For example, it is now awaiting word from the water resources branch of Alberta 
Environment, regarding its application to draw water from the South Saskatchewan River. 

The Canadian Press reports that the plant would de-ink and recycle waste paper into pulp and 
tissue products, and is expected to create between 120 and 140 jobs. The main business of the 
plant would be office waste, computer paper, ledgers, and mail. 

Cruise Line Fined For Dumping Garbage at Sea 

A cruise line will pay $500,000 U.S. for dumping trash off a ship and into the ocean. The fine 
is the maximum amount for violating a U.S. federal anti-dumping law. 

According to the Associated Press, federal prosecutors who announced the case said that the 
fine is the first criminal penalty assessed in the U.S. for dumping plastics at sea, and the largest 
ever set for ocean dumping. It is also reported that the cruise line has agreed to plead guilty and 
pay the fine for the offence, which occurred off the coral-lined Florida Keys. Acrew member threw 
over 20 large plastic bags into the water. 

Hazardous Waste Clean-up in U.S. Would Carry Huge Cost 

According to a waste management expert, the United States would face a cost of up to $1.5- 
trillion to clean up thousands of hazardous waste sites that are located around the country. 

The Edmonton Journal reports that William Colglazier, of the National Academy of Science, 
made his statements to a meeting of the American Physical Society in Seattle in March. 
Colglazier recently did a study that projects the costs of the U.S. toxic-cleanup effort, which 
involves thousands of industrial and military sites. 
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How to make forestry environmentally friendly 

by Del Sty ( * 

"...that's what we're calling for, based on the track record of Sunpine...I 
think they’re bad corporate citizens and should be shut down,” he told the 
Edmonton Journal April 20, 1993. 

Ray Ferris explains it otherwise: 

"We run a state of the art wood treating facility, new and up-to-date in 
every respect. Weareproudofourrecord. We operate under the umbrella 
of the Eastern Slopes Policy, part of the provincial government’s 
Integrated Resources Plan developed in the eighties. 

"In fact, British Columbia, Ontario, and Quebec could have learned a lot 
from the Eastern Slopes Policy which has ensured that the Alberta 
foothills are the best managed forests in Canada.” 

Sunpine markets their pressure treated wood throughout western 
Canada from the plant situated three miles west of Sundre. 

“Basically the lodge pole pine is pressured in a chemical solution at 150 
psi for four to eight hours. The chemical penetrates the wood and produces 
a wood resistant to fungicides, decay, and rot.” 

At the laminated veneer plant, due to be under construction near 
Strachan, Alberta this summer, at a cost of $35 million, Sunpine will 
produce structural board from lathe-peeled tree fibre. 

“Usually the lathe-peeled lumber yields a smaller per cent of usable wood 
fibre, but we will use sixty per cent of every log harvested.” 

It is from this conscious effort to maximize the use of the resource that 
Sunpine came to be calling itself the wood preservation people. 



They call themselves ‘the wood preservation people’, which sounds 
ironic coming from a forester, but it really isn’t. 

“We are wood preservers in two ways,” said Ray Ferris, Project Engineer 
for Sunpine Forest Products Limited. “As wood treaters we extend the life 
ofwoodfibre, which basically leads to cutting down fewer trees. Secondly, 
our upcoming laminated veneer plant will use wood fibre more efficiently 
and provide the construction industry with a two by ten board that is twice 
as strong and stiff, calling for less lumber to be used.” 

Now five years into operations at the Sundre, Alberta Sunpine facility 
where they produce pressure treated wood that has a 5 to 1 ratio of 
increased durability, the company now plans to construct the laminated 
veneer plant at Strachan, Alberta starting this summer. 

Their operations and plans have been opposed by environmental groups 
who say the 5,670 square kilometer forest management area west of Red 
Deer is over-logged by Sunpine. 

“I want the forest management area completely shut down,” said Gray 
Jones, Alberta Director of the Western Canada Wilderness Committee. 
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Air Pollution Problems Reported in Edmonton 


by Dale Stelter 



A report by an Edmonton 
engineering firm shows 
that of the major cities in 
Canada, Edmonton has the 
highest average concentra¬ 
tion of volatile organic com¬ 
pounds, which are organic 
vapours and gases that are 
in the air and can be toxic. 

In addition, air-monitor¬ 
ing stations that are lo¬ 
cated in east and north¬ 
west Edmonton have, for 
15 straight years, recorded 
levels of ground-level 
ozone—a human-produced 
component of smog—that 
exceeded the federal maxi¬ 
mum average annual tol¬ 
erable standards. 

The report states that 
while Alberta has the larg¬ 
est petro-chemical indus¬ 
try in Canada, it has spe¬ 
cific standards for less than 
10 air pollutants. As well, 
there are only nine govern¬ 
ment-operated air-moni¬ 
toring stations in the prov¬ 
ince. Three of those sta¬ 
tions are in Edmonton, but 
there are none downwind 
of the collection of refiner¬ 
ies in the city’s east end. 

The Edmonton Journal 
reports that study author 
Anthony Newton, and his f 
research assistant Tammy 
Koble, contrast this to On- ! 
tario, where there are 
standards for nearly 300 
air pollutants. In addition, 
there more air monitoring 
stations in the Sarnia area, 
thesiteofextensiveindus- j 
trial activity, than there 
are in all of Alberta. Koble 
added that the existing 
standards in Alberta deal 
with such pollutants as 
carbon monoxide and ni¬ 
trogen oxides, and are di¬ 
rected more toward the 
problem of car exhaust 


The first report on British Columbia’s environment, 
issued jointly by the B.C. and federal governments this 
month, contains a mixed bag of positive and negative news. 

For example, the population of sea otters, which live 
along B.C. coasts and were almost wiped out in the 1930s, 
have recovered dramatically. However, the steelhead trout 
continues to decline in population. 

On about 100 days of the year in the Greater Vancouver 
region, concentrations of ground-level ozone—a compo¬ 
nent of smog—exceed federal standards. 

On the other hand, since leaded gasoline was eliminated 
in 1990, atmospheric lead levels have decreased substan¬ 
tially. 

The report also predicts that B.C. may face a garbage 
crisis. For example, 110,000 tonnes of hazardous waste are 
produced each year in the province, which does not have 
any hazardous waste treatment or storage sites. 

According to the report, B.C. should expect to see more of 


its wildlife being added to the endangered species list. 
Habitat loss was identified as the single most important 
factor facing wildlife. 

Forests in the province do not show evidence of 
suffering from acid rain. In addition, the report claims, 
there have been improvements in reforestation since 
1986, with reforested areas exceeding harvested areas, 
and progress being made on the backlog of mountain 
sides that have been denuded. 

The report also claims that discharges of dioxins by 
pulp mills have dropped, and that near pulp mills on the 
Upper Fraser River, drinking water for communities 
does not show any evidence of contamination from 
dioxins. 

Meanwhile, as of May of last year, dioxin contamina¬ 
tion resulted in closure of approximately one percent of 
the total potential area for shellfish harvest in the 
province. 


B.C. Environment Report 

by Ryan Edwards 
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Endangered Wildlife 


More Species Added to Canada’s Endangered List 


by Dale Stelter 

are now 236 species on the list. 

There are five different categories on the 
endangered species list, and they are: 

• extinct: no longer exists anywhere 

• extirpated: no longer known to exist in the 
wild in Canada, but exists elsewhere 

• endangered: faces the threat of imminent 
extirpation or extinction, throughout all or a 
significant portion of its Canadian range 

• threatened: likely to become endangered in 
Canada if the factors affecting its situation do 
not become reversed before it is too late 

• vulnerable: not a threatened species, but 
particularly at risk because of low or declining 
numbers, occurrence in restricted areas or at the 
fringe of its range, or for some other reason. 

Fortunately, no species joined the nine already 
classified as extinct, nor the eleven classified as 
extirpated. The species added to the list, which is 
compiled by the Committee on the Status of 
Endangered Wildlife in Canada, are: 
Endangered: 

• Western prairie fringed orchid: a little flower 
that is found in the prairie wetlands, which have 
been subjected to widespread draining. 

• Wood poppy: a tall yellow flower that is found 
in southwestern Ontario. 

• American Colombo: a flower that is found in 
Canada’s list of endangered species continues the warmest parts of southern Ontario. 

to grow each year, and now seven more species Threatened: 

have been added. While there is good news in • the Nova Scotia population of Blanding’s 
that one species, the Prairie long-tailed weasel, turtle. While this species is common in some 
has been removed entirely from the list, there other places such as Ontario, it is only found in 



one isolated group in Nova Scotia. 

Vulnerable: 

• the Baffin Bay population of beluga whales: 
joins other populations of belugua whales, found 
in other locations, on the list. 

• the cerulean warbler: a small songbird found 
in the oldest hardwood forests of southern 
Ontario. Dan Brunton, a naturalist, told the 
Ottawa Citizen that this warbler’s habitat has 
been drastically reduced, thinning out the bird’s 
numbers. 

• the ancient murrelet: a seabird which nests 
in British Columbia’s northern coastal forests, 
which are damaged by logging. 

Inclusion on Canada's official endangered list 
does not ensure a species any specific protection, 
and it is up to provincial governments to protect 
them. Beyond the official list, there are about 500 
additional species of animals and plants that 
have not yet been evaluated. 



j Chief Eric Fairclough, i * 

I Council, i iw-aKir 

J Staff and Members 

TsawInjikDan , 

(Little Salmon—Carmacks j 

First Nations) 

Phone (403) 863-5576 

Box 135, Carmacks, YT \ 


APPROVED SECURITY 

A Dlv. of 

TOWN AND COUNTRY SATELLITE LTD. 


SATELLITE 
New Systems, Service, Advice. 

'.ions Available. 
SUPPLIED FREE. 


• New Systems, Ser 

• Legal Subscripts 
MONTHLY CODES SU 


SECURITY SYSTEMS 

• All Types - reasonable pricing. 

• Commercial - Residential 


irk NEW *k - Our EXCLUSIVE kk 

kk PRE-ATTEMPT ** ALARM SYSTEM 
(Get the criminal BEFORE he even tries to break 
into your home or offices.) 

For further info. 

Ph. (403) 955-7307 Fax. (403) 955-3493 
Mall: Box 76008, Southgate P.O., Edmonton T6H SY7 
Offices: R.R. *3, South Edmonton 

Terms Available OAC 


1 4 Binaos 

Aril) 0 Weekly 

r^teBiivco# 2lma 


Gold Cards 
Comb Cards 
3 _ • Regular Cards 


Vour Community Owned & Operated Bingo Hall 


36 Regular Games 
15 - Half the House Games 
1 BONANZA - I Early Bird 
and 1 ODD EVEN Game 

AFTERNOONS 

12:45 p.m. Early Bird -1:00 Pre-Call 
1:30 Regular 

EVENING GAMES 

Evenings 6:45 Early Bird Game 
7 p.m. Bonanza pre-Call 
7:30 Regular 

Regular, Gold and Combo Cards 


5904-50 Street, 
AIM!) A Leduc. Alberta 

“IVCO^ 956-0008 
986 -2112 


GARDEN RIVER 

isssi 


FIRST NATION 


Site 5, Box 7, R.R.fM 
GARDEN RIVER, ONTARIO 
P6A5K9 
(705) 946-6300 
Fax (705) 945-1514 


Relying upon 
the WISDOM 
AND STRENGTH 

of our Elders — 
With their guidance 

WE WILL BUILD 

the Future- 

Thanks 

from 

Chief Dennis Jones, 
Council, 
and Citizens 
of 

CARDEN RIVER 
FIRST NATIONS 


Ve take this opportunity to salute our Elders — 
you for the numerous contributions you have tna 
ish you many more years of health and happines 
from 

Chief, Council, Band Staff, and Members 


WRIGLEY 
DENE BAND 




General Delivery, 
Wrlgley, N.W.T. XOE 1E0 


Phone (403) 581 -3321 /(403) 581 -3581 

Fox (403)581-3229 
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WESTERN CANADA’S LARGEST 
NATIVE SLO-PITCH 
BALL TOURNAMENT 

JULY 1 - 2 • 3 • 4 

«8000°° CASH PRIZES 

96 TEAMS - 8 DIVISIONS 



To be held in the beautiful area of Cold Lake, Alberta 

* DANCING ★ BOATING 

* CASINO * CAMPING 

* BEER GARDEN * CONCESSIONS 

THE BEST WEEKEND OF FUN AND SLO PITCH 
IN WESTERN CANADA 

- DON’T MISS THIS ONE - 


ENTRY DEADLINE JUNE 15TH 
FEE $350.00 PER TEAM 
To Enter Call (403) 437-4986 


fOR SALE 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDING LOTS IN 


ASHMONT 
BEAVERLODGE 
BONNYVILLE 
BROWNVALE 
CALLING LAKE 
CANYON CREEK 
DCI30LT 
DIXONVILLE 
DUFFIELD 
AGLESHAM 
EVANSBURG 
FAIRVIEW 
FAUST 

FORT ASSINIBOINE 
FORT VERMILION 


FOX CREEK 

GRANDE CACHE 

GRIMSHAW 

GROUARD 

HAY LAKES 

HIGH LEVEL 

HIGH PRAIRIE 

HINES CREEK 

HYTHE 

ISLAY 

JARVIE 

JOUSSARD 

KITSCOTY 

LA GLACE 

LOUGHEED 


MANNING 

MARLBORO 

Mclennan 

NITON JUNCTION 

RYCROFT 

RYLEY 

SEXSMITH 

SMITH 

SPIRIT RIVER 

SWAN HILLS 

WABAMUN 

WETASKIWIN 

WHITECOURT 

WILDWOOD 

WOKING 


CONTACT YOUR LOCAL REAL ESTATE OFFICE 

OR 

Municipal Affairs - Sales Ltd 

ATTENTION: ED JACKSON 
#200, 9405 - 50 STREET 
EDMONTON, AB T6B 2T4 

TELEPHONE: (403) 468-0640 FAX: (403)463-2108 


Municipal Affairs - Sales Ltd 



To honour the old is to hold pride in ourselves. 

Chief: William Thomas 
Councillors: 

Archie Cardinal Roy Letendre 

Joe Whitehead Jr. Joseph Cardinal 

Staff and Band Members 

(403) 629-3803 Fax: (403) 629-3898 
General Delivery, Cadotte, Alberta TOH 0N0 


RENTAL RETURN 

SATELLITE TV CLEARANCE 

$ 1745 00 


1 - Uniden IRO Satellite Receiver 
1 - Videocipher II + RS Decoder 
1 -10‘Mesh Dish • 1 -30°LNB 
1 - Von Weiss Arm • 1 - PR 1 ** Feed Horn 


$ 575 °° 


1 - Uniden Satellite Receiver 
1 - 6' Williamson Antenna 
1 - 30° LNB 1 - PR 1 w Feed Horn 



*20" TV’s.from *100“ 

* Satellite Receivers.from *100°° 

* Dish Motors.*150°° 

* Cancom Decoders.from $ 349 00 

* Videocipher II + RS Models.from $ 469 00 

* Satellite Cable.from 50c per foot 


norScit 

CnnTEnnR 


EDMONTON • (403) 434-7564 
PEACE RIVER • (403) 624-2117 


BARRHEAD 
(403) 674-4700 



































